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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
a in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 

yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 
The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 


on Friday. 
Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should 


make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’? Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

HE prospect in Ireland, which was dark enough already, 
has become black. The Government recognize that the 
agreement between Mr. Collins and Mr. De Valera, unless it 
turns out to mean something that it seems not to mean, implies 
the end of the Treaty. It is all a tragedy. The Southern Irish 
were offered the freedom that they had immemorially demanded 
on most handsome terms—terms which excited the admiration 
of the world. They are throwing it away through their utter 
inability to manage their own affairs, through their preference 
for murder, and through their passion for quarrelling rather 
than for composing difficulties. Mr. Churchill, in his statement 
to the House of Commons on Wednesday, fully confirmed the 
grave estimate of the Collins-De Valera coalition which we formed 
last week. Meanwhile, the Government are leaving the Dublin 
coalition alone in the desperate hope that when Mr. De Valera 
joins the new Government set up under the Treaty he will 
renounce his Republicanism and take the prescribed oath to 
the King. We do not ourselves expect that this will happen. 

The Government are gambling on a remote chance. 











Mr. Churchill began by saying that he was about to make 
only an interim statement. He could not do more as the details 
of the draft Irish Constitution were still confidential. He said 
that the evidence was overwhelming that the Irish people as 
a whole were willing to accept and work the Treaty in good 
faith, but the pact between Mr. Collins and Mr. De Valera had 
been a surprise and a shock to everybody. Mr. Collins, repre- 





senting the vast majority, had made huge concessions to Mr, 


De Valera, who :epresented a small minority. The result was 
that the Republicans would.be in great force in the new Govern- 
ment—a Government which, under the terms of the Treaty, 
was to owe allegiance to the Crown. 


“If” (said Mr. Churchill) “Mr. De Valera and his friends 
become members of that Government without signing the 
necessary declaration, the Treaty is broken by that very act. 
The Imperial Government will resume such liberty of action 
whether in regard to the resumption of powers which have been 
transferred or the reoccupation of territory as we think 
appropriate and proportionate to the gravity of the breach.” 


Mr. Churchill accepted Mr. Collins’s excuse for his extraordinary 
plan at its face value—namely, that without unity among the 
rival leaders it would be impossible to restore order in Ireland. 
Therefore the Government proposed to stand by the Treaty 
and wait in the hope that good faith would in the end prevail. 
But in the meantime he had to admit that the Ulster Govern- 
ment and the Provisional Government had been driven further 
apart than ever. Belleek and Pettigo, in the Northern area, 
had been captured by Republican forces. Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Collins had, however, repudiated this operation and disavowed 
all responsibility. 


As regards the new Irish Constitution, it was to be submitted 
to the Provisional Parliament in Dublin and then sent to 
Westminster for ratification. 

“Not until we have passed another Act of Parliament con- 
firming the Constitution and finally ratifying the Treaty does 
the Irish Free State attain its full juridical status, nor does the 
month begin to run in Which Ulster may exercise her option 
of contracting out, and not until that option has been exercised 
does the Boundary Commission come into operation.” 

The tenor of Mr. Churchill’s speech was summed up in the 
words, ‘ We can afford to wait; we have done our best.” In 
answer to a speech by Colonel Gretton Mr. Churchill declared 
that in no circumstances would the British Government recognize 
a Republic. While acknowledging the clearness, and to a 
considerable extent the reasonableness, of that part of M” 
Churchill's speech which defined the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the Dublin coalition, we must express our deep 
disappointment, indeed our indignation, that the Government 
said nothing about protecting the loyalists in Ireland whose 
cruel sufferings have become a scandal and a dishonour to 
England. Week after week some new excuse is made for 
postponing the operation of the Treaty as it was originally 
drawn. Meanwhile assassination, arson and wholesale destruc- 
tion go on. All this is happening within a few hours’ journey 
of London. Such things would not be tolerated in the remotest 
parts of the earth. Why should they be tolerated in Ireland ? 


The least Mr. Churchill could have said would have been that 
the Government would in future hold the Southern leaders “ to 
strict accountability,” in President Wilson’s phrase, for the 
destruction of private property and for the loss of innocent lives 
in the South; and that as for the North of Ireland, whose 
safety had been solemnly guaranteed, it would be wholeheartedly 
protected against aggression by the British Government. We 
have written on this subject elsewhere. Mr. Churchill’s speech 
was made after several conferences in London with Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Griffith, Mr. Duggan and Mr. Duffy. It was reported that 
Mr. Collins, who listened to the statement in the House, declared 
afterwards that Mr. Churchill had given a fair summary of the 
situation. The Lord Chancellor made a statement in the House 
of Lords which corresponded closely to that of Mr. Churchill. 





In the meantime, attacks and counter-attacks in Belfast have 
gone on without ceasing. The majority of the persons murdered 
were Protestants. Last Saturday two British soldiers who 
were walking in College Green, Dublin, were attacked from behind. 
One was shot dead and the other was seriously wounded. Mr. 
Rory O'Connor, the bandit who still occupies the Irish Law 
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Courts, announced that this act was “ murder pure and simple.” 
We cannot help wondering what that may mean. When are 
Irish murders not murders pure and simple? Where is the 
distinction ? 

The Prime Minister, in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
May 25th, made his statement on the results of the Genoa 
Conference. Delegates of thirty-five nations had met in perfect 
harmony to discuss the restoration of normal conditions in 
Europe. He expressed the belief that the Commissions which 
had reported on the currency and exchange problem, on 
the restrictions imposed on trade by tariffs and regulations, and 
on difficulties of transport had done some good. Nevertheless, 
the War atmosphere remained and the Bolsheviks had a million 
and a-half of men under arms. Mr. Lloyd George said that we 
could either fight the Bolsheviks, which no one wished to do, 
or we could leave them severely alone, or we could try to deal 
with them on the model of what he regarded as Pitt’s policy. 
He expressed the belief that if we ignored Russiaher government 
would pass either to ‘‘ more extreme Communists ”’ or to military 
dictators who would be a danger to the world. The German- 
Bolshevik Treaty —in itself a “ great error in judgment,” though 
it did not include “ the silly forgeries of military Conventions 
which take no one in’’—illustrated the danger, since we could 
not prevent Germany from re-arming Russia. 





Mr. Lloyd George went on to say that he had striven to make 
some arrangement with Russia, for her sake and for the sake of 
the world. The difficulty was to restore confidence in Russia 
as a basis of credit. He declared that the French Revolution 
had been “accompanied by a wholesale confiscation of the 
land of France without compensation ’’—an assertion to which 
historians will strongly demur—and suggested that the Bol- 
sheviks were no worse in this respect than the men of 1789, 
since “ the conservatism of France to-day is rooted in confisca- 
tion.” France, however, did not seek credits as the Bolsheviks 
were doing. The Allies had rejected the absurd. Bolshevil 
claims upon them for the damage done in the civil war, but 
had agreed to wipe out part of the War loans made to Russia 
before March, 1917. Belgium, however, objected to a draft 
agreement, prepared by British, French and Belgian experts, 
dealing with compensation for foreign properties confiscated by 
the Bolsheviks, This mattered little, as the Bolsheviks would 
not have it. They knew that all property in Russia was not 
nationalized ; ninety-five per cent. of it was land, which belonged 
to the peasants. But their theorists, excited by May Day 
demonstrations, “ nailed their flag to that barren tree of Com- 
munism under which multitudes are dying of pestilence,” and 
professed that confiscation was “the sacred doctrine of the 
Revolution.” 


Mr. Lloyd George declared, nevertheless, that the Bolsheviks 
would come down to earth and discuss the question in a practical 
t irit at The Hague. Meanwhile, he had secured a truce for 
the thirty-five nations, to which he attached great importance. 
He expressed grave fears of what the Red Army, with a hungry 
population behind it, might do in Eastern Europe if the animosi- 
ties and suspicions ox either side were not stilled. “If Genoa 
were to fail, the cordition of Europe would indeed be tragic.” 


Mr. Asquith, who followed the Prime Minister, said that the 
results of the much-advertised Conference were “ depressingly 
and even distressingly meagre.” Thirty-five nations had dis- 
cussed the Russian problem for five weeks, and had not advanced 
a single step. As for the truce, all the nations except Germany 
were bound either by the Covenant or by treaties to abstain 
from aggression. The Prime Minister’s fear of war in Eastern 
Europe was. a mere bogy. The Conference had yielded no 
results because America took no part, France was half-hearted 
in her. participation, and the real problems of Europe were 
excluded from the programme. Mr. Clynes, for the Labour 
Party, urged that we had promised France in the Treaty of 
Versailles more than we could perform, and that we should give 
full recognition to the Bolsheviks. 


Lord Robert Cecil concurred with Mr. Asquith in thinking 
that the exclusion of the reparation issue from the Genoa debates 
was fatal. We should make every effort to induce America to 
take part in am economic conference. If we were not prepared 
to grant credits to the Bolsheviks, was it worth while to go to 
The Hague? International conferences which led to nothing 
did harm. Would private persons lend money to the Bolsheviks 





——————= 


if there was to be no Government credit? Lord Robert Cecil 
said that he feared that our relations with France were not so 
good as they had been before the Conference. Yet “ any breach 
of our Entente with France would be a real disaster to Europe.” 
He regretted, further, the “ advertised secrecy” which charac. 
terized the proceedings at Genoa, and which was not to be 
preferred to the old diplomacy or to the methods of open 
conference. The neutrals had been almost ignored. 


The Prime Minister at once rose to reply to his critics, He 
ridiculed Lord Robert Cecil’s suggestion that there had been too 
much secrecy at Genoa. Private conversations were essential 
if any business was to be done. He argued that Lord Robert 
Cecil’s remarks about the Entente amounted to saying that 
“you must take your own line but you must not differ from 
France.” The neutrals had taken an active part even in the 
private conclaves. As for Mr. Asquith’s complaint that repara. 
tion was not discussed at Genoa, it was impossible to do so when 
France declined. Mr. Lloyd George concluded a. vivacious 
debating speech by saying that he was earnestly desirous of 
working with France for the peace of Europe. 


On the following day the Prime Minister was entertained at 
lunch by his supporters, under the presidency of Lord Long. 
In thanking them he said that the work at Genoa was not 
completed but it had been begun, and the true part of a task 
was the beginning. He was amazed at the eagerness with which 
some of the greatest friends. of peace were trying to show that 
he had failed. It was too much to expect that all the feuds and 
difficulties of Europe could be settled in six weeks. He thanked 
his Unionist friends for their support. “As long as we have 
common perils,’ he said, “let us stand together.’ The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain paid warm 
tributes to the Prime Minister. The failure of the campaign 
against him illustrated, to the Lord Chancellor’s mind, the 
limits of the admittedly great influence of the Press. 


Lord Derby, addressing the United Club on Monday, said 
that conferences attended by the Prime Minister were a mistake. 
He contrasted Lord Balfour’s success at Washington and Lord 
Curzon’s good work at the Near Eastern Conference in Paris 
with the Prime Minister’s experience at Genoa, the main result 
of which, apart from the armistice, was to show that “a deal 
with Russia at the present moment was absolutely impossible.” 
“It was Russia ’’—or rather, we should say, the Bolsheviks— 
“that torpedoed the Conference.” Lord Derby urged the 
Prime Minister to deal frankly with France: “if he had any- 
thing in his mind against France, let him say it tactfully but 
firmly.” There were two questions to be answered. First, 
how did the proposed Pact stand and were not the amendments 
prepared by France desirable and acceptable? Secondly, 
if the Allies agreed to fix a definite sum which Germany could 
pay in reparation, could not we decide once for all on the measures 
to be taken if payment had to be enforced? Satisfactory 
answers to these questions would, Lord Derby thought, remove 
all the misunderstandings between Great Britain and France. 


The Prime Minister told the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that the German Note to the Reparation Commission, which 
we discuss elsewhere, had relieved the situation. It may be 
noted also that the reactionaries in the Reichstag, who on 
Wednesday denounced Dr. Wirth for sending the Note and 
moved a vote of want of confidence, were beaten by a sub- 
stantial majority. Mr. Lloyd George in his speech reminded 
Mr. Clynes that the Labour leaders at the General Election 
had been as much in favour of exacting reparation from Germany 
as the older parties were. He pointed out that the Reparation 
Commission had full power to deal with requests from Germany 
for delay or for an abatement. The Commission would, he 
said, have been much more effective had America ratified the 
Peace Treaty and sent a delegate, as was intended. Mr. Lloyd 
George declined to consider the suggestion that we should 
cancel all our loans to Allies and renounce our share of repara- 
tions, amounting to £3,000,000,000 in all, unless indeed our 
external. debts of £1,000,000,000 were remitted. We stood, as 
always in the past, for a policy of moderation towards our 
defeated enemies, but we meant to see the Peace Treaty fulfilled. 


The commercial treaty concluded by Italy with the Bolsheviks 
at Genoa has been made public. Italy is to give the Bolsheviks 
a free port at Trieste and to receive similar facilities in the 
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Black Sea ports. Further, Italy is to receive a concession of 
about four hundred square miles of land in the Ukraine and 
in the Kuban Cossacks’ territory on lease for twenty-four years 
at a rent equivalent to seven-tenths of the produce of the land. 
Italy is, moreover, to have an option on oil wells “ not conceded 
to other States ” but presumably belonging to foreign companies, 
It remains to be seen whether these concessions can, in fact, be 
utilized, and whether Italian capitalists will invest money in 


such shadowy enterprises. 


We wish it were true that, as has been stated in some news- 
papers, the back of the Russian Famine is broken. Unfor- 
tunately, it is far from true. It is difficult to obtain statistics 
of the full number being fed by the various relieving bodies, 
but it is. certain that the lowest. estimate of those in the Volga 
region alone who are still without relief is five millions. And 
there-are even worse facts than that. The famine has spread 
into the Ukraine, where about four million people are said to be 
starving. It is to be hoped that the coming harvest will bring 
a considerable change, but in the meantime the simple truth 
is that help is needed more than ever. Our readers know our 
views. When men, women and children are starving in millions 
we do not care to regard politics as having anything to do with 
the matter. But even if we admitted that politics might fairly 
be introduced, we should have to say that the suffering peasants 
are notoriously the worst victims of Bolshevik rule. We fancy 
that there are very few peasants who are really Bolsheviks. 
Donations may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the Russian 
Famine Relief Fund, General Buildings, W.C. 2. 





A Scottish Home Rule Bill was discussed by a handful of 
Members in the House of Commons on Friday, May 26th. It 
proposed the establishment of a Scottish Parliament with one 
Chamber, in which would sit two Members elected by each 
constituency, or 148 in all, together with peers. The mover, 
Mr. Wallace, and a few others endeavoured to persuade the 
House that Scotsmen were eagerly desirous of Home Rule, but 
other Scottish Members repudiated the suggestion as ridiculous 
and reactionary. For our part, we can say that we have never 
met any Scotsman who took this matter seriously. The truth 
is, of course, that the administration of Scotland is wholly 
controlled by Scotsmen and that the fate of Scottish Bills is 
invariably determined by the Scottish Members. Scotland 
has nothing whatever to gain by setting up a subordinate 
Parliament, which would cost a great deal and would have 
very little to do. 


The Finance Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday by 163 votes to 21. Colonel Wedgwood, 
who opposed it on behalf of the Labour Party, complained that 
“the workers ’’ only benefited by the reduction of the tea duty 
and that “the rest of the community ’”’ received twelve times 
as much relief through the reduction of the income-tax. Colonel 
Wedgwood is a very recent convert to Socialism, but he ought 
to know that vast numbers of artisans in receipt of weekly wages 
pay income-tax. Moreover, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reminded him, the hard-pressed employers have been granted 
this small concession on their income-tax in the belief that they 
will thus be able to carry on business and provide employment 
for “the workers.’’ Sir Robert Horne likened the politician 
who would impose a capital levy to Tantalus. Just as the water 
receded whenever Tantalus stooped to drink, so capital would 
rapidly depreciate and disappear if the State tried to seize it, 


The forty-seven unions, other than the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, in the engineering trades have not yet announced 
the result of the ballot on the employers’ revised terms. It 
is, however, confidently believed that the terms will be accepted. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union adheres to its refusal 
of the terms, but is evidently on the point of yielding. The 
president, Mr. Brownlie, speaking at Oldham on Sunday, made 
significant reference to the “temporary set-back” that the 
union might expect. A colleague of his admitted that the funds 
of the union were exhausted and declared that if the men had 
to go back they should do so “ with the iron in their souls ”— 
which was extremely bad advice. Had the leaders shown 
more tact and more courage they might have ended the lock- 
out long ago on very reasonable terms. The skilled engineers 
have never lacked public sympathy, but their case has been 
deplorably mismanaged, 





The case of Mr. Percy, a printer's machine-hand of Glasgow, 
who won his appeal in the House of Lords last week against the 
Glasgow Corporation, deserves to be recorded. Mr. Percy two 
years ago tendered a penny for his fare to a'Glasgow tram- 
conductor. The conductor, thinking that the coin. was defaced, 
demanded another penny. Mr. Perey, steadfastly refusing to 
produce a second penny, was given into custody, taken to the 
police-station and charged with not paying hisfare. _The charge 
was dropped next day, but Mr. Perey brought amaction against 
the Corporation for false imprisonment. The Court of Session, 
on appeal, dismissed the action on a technical point, holding 
that the conductor had not acted as the agent of the Corporation. 
The House of Lords, however, reversed this decision and ordered 
that Mr. Percy should have. his action tried inthe ordinary 
way. It is good to see that the humblest citizen, if he has 
sufficient determination, can get justice done, even against a 
powerful ' Corporation. 





We publish elsewhere a letter from a correspondent who 
proposes means of educating people out of the abominable habit 
of throwing unsightly rubbish about the countryside. This 
is a subject in which the Spectator has interested itself for years, 
and we are glad to have an opportunity of returning to it. We 
believe, judging from our own experience, that the nuisance 
becomes greater rather than less. This is probably to be 
accounted for by the more frequent use which is made of the 
roads owing to the expensiveness of railway travelling and the 
multiplication of motor vehicles. The present writer noticed 
the other day, on a beautiful common in Surrey, that greasy 
paper and bottles were left lying about by quite well-dressed 
people who arrived in an expensive-looking motor-car. 


No doubt, however, most of the nuisance arises from pure 
ignorance, People with a very small amount of education 
naturally have no cultivated taste, and it simply does not occur 
to them that paper and empty tins and bottles spoil beantiful 
scenery and disfigure roads and lanes. Our own belief is that 
teachers in schools if they directed attention to this matter 
could create something like a revolution in popular habits within 
afew years. But it is not only in the country that the nuisance 
exists. In the London parks gangs of men clear up the mess 
every morning although baskets are provided for refuse. These 
are times when economy even in small. things is essential, and 
although we have no exact means of knowing we hazard the 
guess that several thousands of pounds a year are spent in 
London alone in paying scavengers who really ought to be 
out of a job if people behaved decently. 





In the London County Council Schools, we believe, 
instruction about the proper disposal of rubbish is actually 
That is excellent. But we should 
like to go further still. In Paris to throw litter about the 
streets or parks is a punishable offence. Why should it not be 
so here? Or, perhaps, we should rather say, why is the Regu- 
lation of Parks Act never put into force? It would be 
possible to post in the parks at the usual places where notices 
are displayed announcements that persons misusing the parks 
would be prosecuted. Making a mess and causing unnecessary 
labour is a misuse in every sense. If the authorities after due 
warning would prosecute somebody and then publish the fact 
that there had been such a prosecution, the effect would probably 
be considerable. It is the experience of railway companies 
that few warnings have so deterring an effect as those which in 
considerately vague terms call attention to the conviction of 
persons who have travelled without paying their fares. 


being given to children. 


At Admiralty House on Monday, by invitation of Lady Lee 
of Fareham, Mrs. Waldo Richards gave a reading of modern 
American poetry for the benefit of the Furnishing Fund of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. Particularly interesting was 
her interpretation of Miss Amy Lowell’s clever “ Patterns,” 
a poem written in a cadenced vers libre of great elaboration. 
Like Mr. Vachel Lindsay, Mrs. Richards also excels in several 
negro dialects. So successful was the reading that Mrs. Richards 
has promised to give another—this time, at Mrs. Harvey’s 
invitation, at the American Embassy. The date of this second 
reading has not yet been decided upon. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 1, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99}; 
Thursday week, 993; a year ago, 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRELAND WORSE AND WORSE. 


OTHING which has since happened causes us to 
revise our judgment of last week that Mr. Michael 
Collins has sacrificed the Treaty to Mr. De Valera. At 
the best of times it was obvious that it would be difficult 
to put the Treaty into operation. But now Mr. Collins 
has thrown away what remained of hope with both hands. 
Mr. Churchill tells us that the intentions of Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Griffith are sincere, and that we must not prejudge 
the situation too hastily. This means only that the Govern- 
ment are flummoxed by the disaster which has visited their 
policy and that they cannot see clearly what to do. We 
can tell them one thing that they ought to do—a thing 
which honour and duty alike require them to do—without 
any necessity for groping forward to ultimate solutions. 
Acting strictly from their own point of view and without 
injuring their hopes that the situation may mend itself, 
they ought to say: “ For the very reason that we stand 
by the Treaty we shall also stand by the Ulster Loyalists 
whose fate is involved in the Treaty. We have made a 
genuine and generous offer of freedom to the South, an 
offer which gratified the whole world of foreign onlookers, 
and it remains for the South to accept or reject. But 
an essential part of the Treaty to which Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Griffith put their names was that Northern Ireland 
should be allowed to contract out of the scheme and to 
have her safety guaranteed. We shall never be false to 
that part of the Treaty. We do not forget that, after all, 
our friends as well as our enemies are owed some considera- 
tion. If organized assaults on Ulster are made by any of 
the Southern factions, or rather if the present attempt 
continues, Great Britain will be found at the back of 
Northern Ireland.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Churchill did not say that. He did 
not with gracefulness and warmth say the necessary 
encouraging word to the Six Counties. As it is, Northern 
Ireland will go on feeling depressed and suspicious. She 
will feel that she is to be “let down” after all. This is 
deplorable, because there can be no rectification of the 
Northern boundary, however small, without the consent 
of Ulster. Yet the saving word that might have worked 
magic was withheld. 

It is characteristic of Englishmen that in a real crisis 
they always draw together. However deep their political 
differences may go in ordinary times when they are informed 
by their instincts that an emergency has come which admits 
of no party self-seeking—an emergency which must be 
met once and finally one way or the other—they nearly 
always hit upon a common solution. We could point to 
no surer sign that there is a general recognition of the 
gravity of the crisis in Ireland than that men of all schools 
of thought here are visibly drawing together. During the 
past week Radical and moderate Liberal newspapers have 
written virtually in the same sense as the Unionist papers. 
If the South means to try to coerce the North, Englishmen, 
Scotsmen and Welshmen will side with the North against 
coercion. They will not consent to a savage tyranny 
merely because it crops up disguised under the title of a 
secular fight for freedom. If this process of coming to- 
gether develops—and it will develop if Northern Ireland is 
deliberately threatened while the faction leaders of the 
South persist in speaking equivocally instead of as honest 
men—we shall soon hear a united cry from all the British 
political parties that though they wish Ireland well, and 
would give the South everything it can in reason demand, 
they will refuse to consent any longer either to trickery 
or to the continuation of a regular system of assassination. 

As regards the issue of the Treaty in so far as it did not 
concern Ulster, we gladly admit that Mr. Churchill spoke 
plainly and soundly. He made it quite clear that if Mr. 
De Valera and other Republicans take office in the new 
Irish Government and aus the oath of allegiance to the 
King the Treaty will be considered as violated by that 
act and at that moment. In forming the coalition with 
Mr. De Valera, Mr. Collins, of course, said that he was not 
acting against the Treaty but that he wanted the coalition 
because without unity it would be impossible to restore 
erder in Ireland. But what now remains of the Treaty ? 








Under the terms of the coalition a Government is to be 
set up which will guarantee to the Republican or De Valer. 
minority about 57 seats as against 64 for the Free State 
majority. Moreover, in the new Ministry four out of nin 
seats are to go to the anti-Treaty party. Yet coin. 
the long-awaited general election which was to have beor 
on the simple issue of the Treaty is to be a sham ads 
mockery because it is being arranged in advance. Instead 
of a Constitutional Free State Parliament we shall have 
another Dail, which unless it changes its rules will be subject 
to the Republican oath. Finally, the coalitionists have 
been contemplating giving representation in this ney 
Dail to the Roman Catholic minority in Ulster. This 
of course, would be a violation of the Treaty that would 
admit of no palliation. 

The nal made by Mr. Collins to Mr. De Valera 
seems, in fact, all the more far-reaching the more one looks 
into it. And yet we are told on the best authority that 
the vast majority of Irishmen are in favour of the Treaty 
and desire nothing better than an opportunity to vote 
in accordance with their heads and hearts at a really free 
general election. Mr. Griffith recently estimated the De 
Valera minority at only about two per cent. of the voters! 

Now we must return to the position of Ulster, which js 
the real matter left in doubt by Mr. Churchill’s statement, 
It may be that there will be no formal attack upon Derry, 
though at one moment the manner in which the rival 
forces were disposing themselves bore a striking resemblance 
to the disposition of the troops when James II. attacked 
the town in 1689. A much more formidable, because a 
more insidious, danger for Ulster than formal invasions 
across the frontier is the irregulars’ present plan of producing 
anarchy within the Six Counties. The Six Counties are 
the only area in Ireland where a civil and legal admin. 
istration is still in force. It is appalling to think that 
partisans, calling themselves patriots, who profess both 
education and religious feeling should lend themselves 
to the diabolical scheme of drawing the Six Counties into 
the welter of anarchy which afflicts the rest of Ireland— 
all in order that Ireland should be treated as a whole! 
The principle is that there must be “no partition.” If 
the body of Ireland cannot be handed over to Republicanism 
in a healthy condition then it must be handed over dead. 
At all events, the Republicans must have the whole body. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who is, of course, not sympathetic 
towards Sir James Craig’s Government, appealed in the 
Observer last Sunday to the Roman Catholic minority in 
Northern Ireland not to resist the rule of Sir James Craig’s 
Government or, at least, not to join in attacks upon Ulster 
Loyalists. He said plainly that if the Northern Govern- 
ment did not try to protect itself against the organized 
campaign of destruction and murder and the attacks 
on the police it would “cease to exist.’’ That is the 
simple truth. 

e Southern factions, unable to keep order anywhere 
in their own territory, have nevertheless enough energy to 
make these attacks upon the North. They have apparently 
occupied some ten square miles of territory, quite apart 
from the general stirring up of tumult and the arson and 
murder. It is like Bismarck’s policy of distracting attentior 
from his difficulties at home by fastening a quarrel upon 
anenemy abroad. Andthe British Government areina very 
large measure responsible. Immediately the joyful news 
of the signing of the Treaty had been announced, without 
even waiting for ratification, they proceeded to sell the 
apparatus of war to the South. Rifles and transport were 
handed over, not merely to the more or less responsible 
persons, but to the I.R.A., which has proved itself to be 
to all intents and purposes an independent body. Thus 
the enemies of Ulster are armed and Ulster is not armed to 
anything like the same degree. It is really a heart-breaking 
situation. The British Government have made it possible 
for those who hate us to launch heavy attacks against 
those who have always been loyal to the King and have 
faithfully served him. They took upon themselves 4 
terrible responsibility, and now that the danger which they 
risked has become real they cannot shuffle off the 
responsibility but must recognize what it involves. _ 

Northern Ireland must be protected. It is quite beside 
the point to say that we must not “ disturb the atmosphere 
of peace” or do anything “ to injure the prospects of the 
Treaty.” In our past history, whenever British subiects 
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mmenane 
in any part of the world were in danger, either as to their 

rsons or their property, the British Empire intervened. 
‘Are we really to be asked to believe that what we have 
always done as a matter of course in any part of the world 
on behalf of any one who legally claimed British citizenship 
cannot be done now In the case of men who have clung to 
their allegiance through thick and thin? Are they to be 
allowed to go under ? if the Government should delay 
and wait and watch while such a thing either happened, 
or became inevitable, we might just as well cross the words 
“fidelity” and “treachery” out of the dictionary or 
reverse their meanings. 

{f help in the form of ships and men cannot be sent, at 
least the balance which was upset by the Government 
themselves when they armed the South and did not arm 
the North should be corrected. We owe it to the Northern 
Loyalists to aid them in their need and the very least help 
the Government can offer is the wherewithal for self- 
protection. Here is a comparatively simple duty—-a much 
simpler matter than that of helping the Southern Loyalists 
whose fate is beyond description unhappy and undeserved. 
We greatly deplore the fact that Mr. Churchill did not 
utter the reassuring words which the situation required. 





SINN FEIN RULE IN IRELAND: ATTACKS 
UPON FREEMASONS, 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

‘HERE are some people in the North of Ireland who 
1 believe that Mr. Lloyd George and his Cabinet— 
or some of them—foresaw what would be the present state 
f the country, and that they deliberately negotiated the 
“Treaty ’ with Sinn Fein with the object of proving to 
the world that the Irish people could not govern themselves 
and that the British Government must again return to 
Dublin. There are good reasons for not sharing that belief, 
but in any case it is more charitable to attribute the 
Treaty to blindness and ignorance on the part of British 
Ministers than to such prevision. But the result has been 
the same. The present condition of the South and West 
of Ireland is a complete refutation of the claims of the 
Irish Nationalists to any capacity for self-government. 
Throughout the twenty-six counties the authorities— 
both those set up by the so-called Treaty and those others 
who have been self-constituted—have been proving to 
the world that they have not even an elementary con- 
ception of the principles of government. So far as can be 
seen there appears to be but one idea amongst them, and 
that is to take revenge upon all those whom they believe 
to be opposed to the movement for Irish independence. 
Suspicion is quite enough; such people do not look 
for proof, 

Quite recently one class of Irishmen has been marked 
out—on suspicion only—for special attack, namely, those 
who are members of the Masonic Order. For some time 
after the establishment of the Provisional Government 
the irresponsibles among them were guided by the advice 
of those who considered it was bad tactics to show any 
hostility towards this Order, but lately they have thrown 
all restraint to the winds. By the Freemasons themselves 
these attacks were expected. Safeguards were put into 
the 1920 Act on their behalf, but no such provision was 
included in the Treaty. 

Many Masonic Halls have now been destroyed, one of the 
first to suffer being that at Ballinamore. In Mullingar 
the Masonic Hall was raided, and all the windows and 
presses were smashed. Petrol was poured over the broken 
furniture, and the complete destruction of the place was 
only prevented by the intervention of the local priest. 

In Dundalk, which is not very far from the Ulster 
frontier, there were three Masonic Lodges with a fairly 
large membership. Their hall was raided and the books 
and other property seized. Many of the members received 
@ few days’ notice to leave the town, and some of them 
had to escape hurriedly to Belfast. As a consequence of 
these proceedings the meetings of these Lodges have been 
indefinitely suspended. 

_ Molesworth Street Hall, in Dublin, the meeting-place of 
the Grand Lodge and the headquarters of the Order in 
Ireland, was until Monday occupied by the “ Irish 
Republican Army,” who have thus had in their possession 





the register of all the members of the Order in Ireland. 
There can be little doubt that those members who live 
in out-of-the-way districts will suffer. The murders of 
Protestants in County Cork followed very closely on the 
seizure of the Masonic headquarters in Dublin. 

There is, as English Freemasons well know, no reason in 
the principles or constitution of the Order itself for these 
attacks. It is undenominational. It embraces Jews and 
Mohammedans, as well as Christians of all varieties. It is 
non-political. The discussion of political matters is 
forbidden at its meetings. It enjoins on its members the 
duty of avoiding plots or conspiracies against the State and 
of obedience to the laws of the land wherein they reside. 
Its activities are charitable and social. It maintains 
orphan schools for boys and girls, in which the children of 
deceased Freemasons are educated and fitted for respect- 
able positions in life. No conditions are attached. The 
boys are left perfectly free to go their own way in life, and 
are not asked to make any return to the Order. Even 
Roman Catholic children have been educated in their own 
faith by the same means. In a case referred to by: the 
late Sir Charles Cameron, in the last Report for which he 
was responsible, the children of a deceased Roman Catholic 
Mason were educated in a convent, money from the 
Masonic Order being regularly sent to the Mother 
Superioress and regularly acknowledged. 

The administration of these schools and of other charities 
has been interfered with by the I.R.A. occupation of 
Molesworth Street Hall, and their future is threatened, 
without any political object, save that of party hatred, 
being served. But one has not to go far to find the origin 
of the hatred exhibited by the Sinn Fein organization 
towards Freemasonry. The Roman Catholic Church 
authorities, for some reason best known to themselves, 
have denounced the Order for many years past as the most 
dangerous secret society in existence. Members of the 
Church who joined the Order or who refused to leave it— 
and they were not many—became ipso facto excommunicate. 
This grave measure greatly impressed the lay mind in 
Ireland with the supposed iniquities of the Freemasons, 
and the present campaign is the result. But, while this is 
so, it must not be inferred that the campaign is in any 
way directed or controlled by the Church Authorities. 
There is no reason to believe that itis. In the case already 
referred to of Mullingar, the influence of the priest was 
exerted against the destruction of the Masonic Hall. 

The fact is, that the men in power in the South and 
West of Ireland have broken with all religion, retaining 
only its prejudices and antipathies. An “ official’ closely 
associated with one of the “ Ministries” of the Irish 
Republic has been heard to declare that if a Roman 
Catholic Bishop or Archbishop opposed the Republic 
he would crush the prelate’s head to a pulp without 
the slightest compunction. It is the spirit of one phase of 
the French Revolution or of Bolshevist Russia that is 
abroad—as hostile to Roman Catholic as to Protestant. 
To a very large extent the Church of Rome in Ireland 
is responsible for that spirit, but it is a Frankenstein 
creation which now seeks to destroy its author. 

No man residing in the “ Irish Free State ” whose name 
appears on the roll of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of 
Ireland can, at the present time, have any sense of security 
for himself or his family. He can only look to his Brethren 
in Great Britain to use their influence with the British 
Government on his behalf. The preservation of life and 
property is not a matter of party politics ; it is an elemen- 
tary principle of any Government, and it is the absolute 
duty of the British Cabinet to see that it is maintained 
in Ireland. 





GERMANY AND REPARATION. 


NHE German Note accepting the proposals of the 
Reparation Commission has cleared the air and 
changed the whole aspect of European politics. While 
public attention has been fixed on the Prime Minister’s 
inconclusive conversations with Bolsheviks at Genoa, the 
fundamental question of the day, which is faced in this 
Note, has been overlooked. We may be forgiven, then, 
for pointing out that, though reparations were necessarily 
excluded from the Genoa programme, the matter has 


been fully considered by the Allied body set up to deal 
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with it under the Treaty of Versailles. The Reparation 
Commission, according to the Treaty, “shall in general 
have wide latitude as to its control and handling of the 
whole reparation problem as dealt with in this part of 
the present Treaty and shall have authority to interpret 
its provisions.” The Commission is bound to see that 
Germany treats reparations as a prior charge upon her 
revenues, and. that ‘“‘in general. the German scheme of 
taxation is fully as. heavy proportionately as that of any 
of the Powers represented. on the Commission.” Now, in 
March the Commission, in pursuance of its duty, made 
a series of proposals that might help Germany to fulfil 
her obligations. First of all, the Commission offered a 
very substantial abatement of the sums due this year. 
Instead of paying £100,000,000 in gold, with the proceeds 
of an export duty of 26 per cent., Germany was only to 
pay £30,000,000 in gold and £72,500,000 in commodities. 
In return for this concession, generous as well as prudent, 
Germany was,required to submit to certain conditions 
which it was to her own interest to accept. The Com- 
mission asked her to reform her finances, to reduce her 
lavish expenditure, to raise new taxes producing £40,000,000 
a year, to raise loans at home and abroad, and to allow 
the agents of the Commission to see that these measures 
were being honestly carried out. There was nothing 
unfair or extravagant in these proposals, to which Germany 
was asked to make a definite reply by May 3lst. 

If Germany possessed a really able and courageous 
statesman to guide her through her troubles he would 
have acknowledged the Commission’s Note quietly and 


then proceeded to argue the different points. As it was. 


the Chancellor, Dr, Wirth, resorted to the familiar and 
discredited tactics of insecure politicians. He took an early 
opportunity of denouncing the Reparation Commission 
and all its works, and told the Reichstag that Germany 
could never accept such monstrous conditions. She was 
overtaxed already, she could never submit to foreign 
control of her finances, and so on. All this bluster 
doubtless pleased the unthinking deputies and their electors 
and. gained some temporary popularity for Dr. Wirth. 
But it also had a rasping effect on French nerves and 
stirred up.afresh all the suspicions of German good faith 
which, not unnaturally, haunt every Frenchman. The 
French Press began to say very plainly that Germany was 
once more trying to evade her liabilities, though they 
were to be greatly reduced, and that she was counting 
on the break-up of the Entente at Genoa. It was in the 
midst of this storm of indignation that M. Poincaré, anxious 
to prove that the Cabinet was in deadly earnest about 
reparations, declared that France was prepared to act 
alone, if necessary, in occupying the Ruhr Valley as a 
further. guarantee against default on the part of Germany. 
Defiant language in Berlin had thus provoked new threats 
in Paris, and those who interpret political speeches literally 
without reference to the circumstances in which they were 
made necessarily drew most alarming deductions. The Entente 
was in danger, we were told. If French troops occupied the 
Ruhr Valley, the British Government would signalize 
their disapproval in the plainest terms. Such rumours, 
coupled with the differences that developed between the 
Allies at Genoa in regard to the treatment of the Russian 
problem, were multiplied and magnified. Credulous 
Germans must at times have thought, from the tone of 
some English newspapers, that their dearest wish was 
being gratified by an open breach between France and 
Great Britain. But the German Government knew 
better, especially after they had been foolish enough to 
make a hole-and-corner treaty with the Bolsheviks at 
Rapallo and had thus alienated afresh many of their 
foreign sympathizers. When the Genoa Conference had 
ended without dealing with the reparation question, 
Dr. Wirth must have seen that it was useless any longer 
to pretend that he would defy the Reparation Commission. 
Vowing he would ne’er consent to its terms, he has in 
fact consented. 

The German Note published in Paris on Tuesday proved 
to be an acceptance of the proposals which the Reparation 
Commission made, and which Dr. Wirth loudly rejected, 
in March. Germany declared that she was reducing her 


expenditure, especially on subsidies to publie services like 
the railweys and the posts and to the food supply, and 
that she was resolved to keep her floating debt at or 





below the figure at which it stood in March. Further. 
more, Germany accepted the principle of supervision 
provided that the agents of the Reparation Commission 
who kept an eye on German finances did not challenge 
German sovereignty or interfere with the working of the 
administration. The one condition made in return wag 
that Germany should receive “ reasonable assistance” jy 
the way of a foreign loan. It has long been obvious that 
Germany must raise a loan abroad if she is to make the 
substantial payments on account of which France, the 
greatest sufferer, stands in urgent need. The best methods 
of raising such a loan are now being examined by a small 
international commission of bankers, including Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, of New York, who are at work in Paris. There 
can be little doubt that, if the political obstacles wer 
removed, many foreign and especially American capitalists 
would take up a German loan, for Germany is hard at 
work and relatively prosperous though her Government 
is embarrassed. Germany’s acceptance of the terms laid 
down by the Reparation Commission is important, 
because it seems to remove the political difficulties that 
stand in the way of the loan. We may reasonably assume 
that the Commission will be satisfied with the Note, 
because it was actually drawn up in Paris by the German 
Finance Minister, Dr. Hermes, after long negotiations 
with the Allied experts. The Commission may therefore 
be expected to lend its influence in favour of a German 
loan in the money markets. France, it will be remem- 
bered, paid off the heavy German indemnity of 1871 by 
raising a loan to which foreign investors readily con- 
tributed very large sums, and Germany may well do 
the same. 

The whole international situation would be eased if 
France could receive a substantial payment on account 
of reparations from Germany. The logical Frenchman, 
who denounces the Germans as hypocritical and fraudulent 
bankrupts deserving of no sympathy or mercy, will change 
his tune if and when they make a really serious effort to 
meet their obligations. We should be in no way surprised 
if, after receiving a considerable sum in hard cash, the 
French were to come round to the British view of the 
reparations question, namely, that we are likely to get 
most out of Germany if the indemnities are fixed once 
for all and spread over a shorter period. Whether this 
will happen depends not so much upon the Allies as upon 
the Germans themselves. If the leading men of the 
German Republic could only realize that the late Monarchy 
excited universal dislike by its love of trickery and deceit 
even more than by its sabre-rattling, they would surely 
strive to make honesty and good faith the guiding prin- 
ciples of their policy. Germany has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by plain dealing. Petty evasions of 
the letter and spirit of the Peace Treaty will profit her 
not at all. She has now a fresh opportunity of regaining 
the confidence cf the outer world, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that she will avail herself of it. A Germany 
that is obviously reforming her finances and pursuing @ 
sober course will have her reward, and the Allies will be 
enabled to shake off the doubts and suspicions that are 
at the root of our economic troubles. 





THE END OF A ROGUE. 
N Monday Horatio Bottomley was convicted of 
what the judge called “a long series of heartless 
frauds,” and was sentenced to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. Owing to the ingenuity with which Bottomley 
invariably covered up his financial tracks, it was 
impossible to find out exactly how he had disposed of 
all the money, but it was at all events clear that he had 
stolen more than £150,000 of other people’s savings within 
ten months. Mr. Justice Salter’s words were thoroughly 
justified: ‘The crime is aggravated by your bigh 
position, by the number and poverty of your victims, 
by the trust which they reposed in you. It is aggravated 
by the magnitude of your frauds, and by the callous 
efirontery with which your frauds were committed. 
can see no mitigation whatever.” 

Bottomley had continued his career of swindling for 
so many years with such success and with such immunity 
from the law that he had, no doubt, come to regard 
himself as safe. He understood the law well, and in the 
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difficult seas of Company Law he sailed closer to the 
wind without getting into ‘serious trouble than any 
man that we know of in history. He thought that by his 
own cleverness, his remarkable forensic skill and his 
emotional appeals to an average jury, he could always 
get off. But he played the game too long; his very 
confidence made him careless, and in the end he com- 
mitted blunders which might well have been avoided by 
swindlers of smaller brain-power who had not amassed 
such an overweening egotism, self-confidence and con- 
tempt for the foolish Law. It is probable that the public 
had also come to regard Bottomley as safe. A legend 
had grown up to that effect. “He will get off—you 
see’? was @ common remark when one speculated in 
conversation about the latest trial. 

It is a familiar feature in the careers of the most 
notorious criminals that, although they have thought 
out their operations with amazing cunning and accuracy, 
they have frequently left one of the gates by which they 
might have escaped locked against themselves. So it 
was with Bottomley. He generally used as his agents 
shady persons who could not afford to have their records 
brought into the light of day. If he wanted to lead them 
further along the dangerous swindlers’ path than they 
wanted to go, if he tried to urge them beyond the point 
where timidity made them cry out, he could always say 
“The book of your fate is in my hands. Every page is 
in my keeping, and you know it. If necessary I shall 
publish it. I am safe and you are not. Serve me or 
take the consequences.”” What he did not reckon upon 
in the case of Mr. Reuben Bigland, who was the ultimate 
cause of his undoing, was that Mr. Bigland was rather 
obviously subject to sudden impulses. He was not a 
man who thought of his own position or his own showing 
before the world when an impulse took possession of 
him. Bottomley tried Mr. Bigland too high, and Mr. 
Bigland broke away in a fury and published what looked 
like an incredible story of Bottomley’s swindles. The 
pamphlet entitled The Downfall of Horatio Bottomley, 
M.P. His Latest and Greatest Swindle, was sold in the 
streets for 2d. Bottomley brought an action for slander 
against Mr. Bigland, but failed to offer evidence at the 
trial. He issued plausible excuses for his failure, but 
the acquittal of Mr. Bigland led inevitably to action by 
the Crown. The Public Prosecutor took up the subject 
of Bottomley’s Bond Clubs. 

Bottomley’s handling of his Bond Clubs bore a strong 
resemblance to that of the swindling companies with 
which he had entrapped innumerable gulls over a large 
number of years. When one of his companies was 
obviously failing—they practically all went bankrupt— 
he would start a new company. He used to pay dividends 
to the investors of the new company out of the remaining 
assets of the old company. So it went on. The only 
difference between the Bond Clubs and his mining and 
other companies was that much more money was involved. 
With the aid of the sentiments invoked by the War, he 
made a combined appeal—which was very clever of him 
—to the patriotism and the gambling instincts of the 
public. He announced that he would buy War Loan 
on behalf of the public and would turn the capital into 
Premium Bonds by instituting regular drawings and 
distributing large prizes to the lucky winners. At the 
same time the gamblers would be helping their country. 
Even those who did not draw prizes would get only a 
little less than the ordinary interest on War Loan. The 
gulls flocked to the decoy. Nearly a million pounds were 
subscribed. The subscriptions were already large when 
the Government decided that the scheme was a lottery 
and was therefore illegal. Bottomley calmly retorted 
that the fund would be transferred to France and be invested 
in French Bonds, under the same conditions. The French 
Government then objected, and the Victory Bond 
Club underwent yet another transformation and became 
the Thrift Prize Bond Club. Meanwhile, doubts about 
the solvency of the clubs spread about, and thousands 
of subscribers demanded their money back. Some 
received it after a considerable delay. Most of them 
apparently did not. The fortunate minority were repaid, 
no doubt, with other people’s money, for the loss on the 
whole scheme was great. The securities had slowly and 
steadily depreciated in value. We must here 





pay a: 





compliment to Truth, which for many months, in spite of 
being subjected to a cataract of writs from Bottomley, 
persisted in revealing the fact that Bottomley, when 
inviting subscribers to increase their holding rather than 
sell out at a loss, demanded a balance from his dupes 
which represented much more than the market value of 
the £15 French Bonds. Bottomley, in fact, simply traded 
on the ignorance of the class of people who were his 
customary clients. 

The trial before Mr. Justice Salter proved that though 
Bottomley held nearly a million in trust, he was the sole 
trustee. He kept no accounts. He did not even enter 
payments upon counterfoils. There were no auditors. 
He had a variety of accounts with his bankers, some of 
which were private and some in the name of the Bond 
Clubs. He continually transferred money from one 
account to another—whether a private account or a trust 
account made no difference—so that it became impossible 
to follow the meteoric passages of the money. It would 
be as easy to identify a particular rabbit when rabbits 
are popping in and out of all the holes in a warren. One 
certain fact emerges. The receivers who are administering 
the assets of the bankrupt Bottomley Clubs have got 
only £23,000 in their hands. 

It is an old story that a man is accepted at his own 
valuation. There have been few more remarkable instances 
of the truth of this than the career of Bottomley. When 
the war with Germany was on the point of breaking out 
Bottomley wrote an article in his paper, John Bull, entitled 
“To Hell with Serbia,” the point of which was that the 
Powers of Europe were embroiling themselves over the 
affairs of a wretched little Balkan State which was not 
worth the bones of a single British soldier. He was so 
ignorant of foreign politics, had so little understanding ol 
the fact that the dispute between Austria and Serbia was a 
pretext procured by Germany for trying much larger issues 
(involving ultimately, though not at the first attempt, 
the downfall of the British Empire), that he saw in events 
at the end of July, 1914, nothing whatever but a local 
squabble. Within a few days he learnt better. But he 
was in no sense humiliated ; he suffered no loss of assur- 
ance. Without a flicker of modesty he set up as an oracle 
of pgtriotism, the best recruiting sergeant of the nation, 
and the man with the whip who would keep the Govern- 
ment up to the mark. The man who was to handle nearly 
a million pounds without accounts, without counterfoils, 
without auditors, demanded that there should be a 
Business Government to run the war in a businesslike way 
or the nation would know the reason why. It may be 
said that during the war Bottomley was widely read and 
believed in by men at the Front, that he did cheer people 
up by lectures—which he was paid for though he said 
he was not—and that for three or four years he was, on 
the whole, a kind of moral asset to the Empire. We 
nevertheless hold that every public man and the Govern- 
ment in their corporate capacity should have studiously 
refrained from making use of Bottomley’s services in any 
official way. Although he had evaded punishment for 
so many years, his character was perfectly well known. 
On July 31st, 1911, for instance, his appeal against a 
verdict which made him a debtor for £50,000 was dismissed 
by the Lords. Lord Fletcher Moulton then said that 
Bottomley’s Guernsey company was “ from first to last 
asham.’’ Lord Buckley said that: “ He had in his pro- 
fessional and judicial life been acquainted with many 
company-mongers and company promoters, but he had 
never come across a series of transactions which impressed 
him as deeply as this one. . . . It was clear that that 
{Bottomley’s plea] was a false representation, and that 
Mr. Bottomley intended to get money out of Mr. Master. 
He doubted whether the true enormity of these transactions 
ever reached the minds of the jury.” It is to be noted 
that Bottomley, seeing the probable conclusion of his 
appeal, withdrew his claim in order to avoid the comments 
of the Court. Lord Buckley remarked that that was 
“astute”? of Bottomley, but he made his comments 
nevertheless as a public duty. 

There was a gaicty about Bottomley’s rogueries which 
no doubt a} pealed to the public. Even those who recog- 
nized him as a swindler thought less badly of him than they 
would have thought of a Chadband who had robbed people 
of less money. Although self-indulgent and not himself 
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a sportsman, he was in a sense fond of sport and was an 
owner of racehorses. As an editor he conducted funds 
for the help of people whose “ luck was out,” or who were 
“under the weather,” and he thus nicely cultivated the 
appearance of having a kind heart. All ex-Service men 
were his “‘ dear boys,” and he professed to be their particular 
champion even while he was robbing them. He also built 
up for himself an appearance of honesty by exposing the 
iniquities of other rogues. Some people who followed him 
therefore said, ““ He can’t be so bad after all. Probably 
there has been a good deal of misunderstanding.” Others 
said, ““ Even if he went in for shady tricks once he has 
found himself at last. He is running straight and can be 
trusted.” The trouble was that Bottomley was incapable 
of running straight. He was a crook by nature. The 
present writer read some of the articles on religious subjects 
which Bottomley wrote in a Sunday newspaper during the 
war when he recognized that something like a wave of 
religious feeling was sweeping over the homes of England 
in which the war had made places vacant for ever. The 
articles were direct, moving, consoling, and, in their way, 
eloquent. They even seemed sincere. It would not be 
right to say that Bottomley did not feel the force or the 
truth of what he wrote in those days. Nobody could say 
that for certain who has not the power of delving into the 
innermost recesses of the human heart. The fact that 
hundreds of thousands of persons accepted those articles 
seriously and looked forward to “ Another powerful 
article by Mr. Bottomley next week ” shows, among other 
things, that the average man—and this is rather creditable 
to him—believes in the ultimate decency of men. He 
cannot easily conceive the possibility of a sustained and 
disgusting hypocrisy. 

The whole story is a tragedy of crookedness. We may 
feel assured that our generation has seen one of the most 
accomplished rogues in history. And yet, amid all the 
contempt and anger which one must feel against a man like 
Bottomley, one cannot help being deeply sorry that some 
different arrangement of the grey matter in his brain or 
some different mentorship in his youth did not launch 
Bottomley upon a great and noble career. For he had 
abilities, originality and powers of application which 
would have brought him to the front anywhere. 





MUSIC IN OUR PICTURE GALLERIES. WHY NOT? 


[* the House of Lords on May 17th Lord Sudeley gave 
an interesting account of that very remarkable 
organization for “ official ” lectures in museums and galleries 
of which he is the movjng spirit, and for which, by a most 
happy device, he has foe able to provide funds without 
lacing any fresh burden on the taxpayer. No doubt, the 
indirect and educational value of the lectures is the real 
“contra ’’ to the account of the three or four thousand a 
year spent upon them ; but, as a matter of fact, this sum 
1s more than paid for by the increased profits on post- 
cards and other publications. At the British Museum the 
‘profits actually rose in 1921-22 to £6,500. The better the 
lectures the more the museums are visited; and the more 
the museums are used the greater the sale of postcards, 

In the course of his speech Lord Sudeley made a sugges- 
tion which he has made before, and which we have always 
strongly supported in the Spectator. It is, that people 
should be given the doubled pleasure of hearing good music 
while they are looking at good pictures :— . 

“Shall I shock your Lordships if I venture to make a sug- 
gestion ? It is this. Is it not possible that before very long 
we may not only have, the pleasure of seeing these beautiful 
pictures, but also that we may hear at the samo time the strains 
of beautiful music ? Why should not the National Gallery be a 
rotreat from the distractions of life, where all may go in their 
moments of leisure, to enjoy delightful pictures and at the same 
time to find an atmosphere of culture and of art, and listen to 
the soothing strains of charming and delightful music ? This 
is not a matter which is new. Your Lordships know that 
there is a large private gallery at Richmond, belonging to Sir 
Herbert Cook, which is one of the greatest and most beautiful 
galleries in the world, containing examples of all the masters 
of past ages. There wo see my suggestion fully carried out. 
There you are able to view those beautiful pictures and at the 
same time to have the charm of music. 

Did not a Bishop tell us that his idea of heaven was 
eating strawberries to the sound of a trumpet? So to 


gaze on a Turner or a Titian while one listens to those 








who blow soft air in flutes, or wake the echoes of the soul 
with the subtle ecstasies of the violin, the viol, the’ violon. 
cello, and the double-bass, may be regarded as no instance 
of sinful epicureanism! But we like the idea of the right 
kind of music in the galleries at certain times not on| 
from the aesthetic, but from the social point of view. W. 
want to see the museums used under proper conditions 
as the Palaces of Democracy, in which a man may walk or 
sit with his friends and be as happy and as magnificent, in 
soul as if he were a king! Some day we must return to 
the whole matter, but here we can only invoke a benison 
upon Lord Sudeley. 

The rest of the debate was very sympathetic, and we 
entirely agree with Lord Buckmaster, who declared that 
“it is no use merely collecting things together in a build- 
ing.” We have, however, one practical suggestion to make 
to Lord Sudeley in regard to the postcards. Why should 
not the postcards show us some of the hidden beauties of 
the museums ?—things which cannot be seen every day, but 
which sometimes emerge to our joy and intellectual edifica- 
tion in special exhibitions. Let us have more postcards of 
the best water-colours and drawings and rare engravings 
in the British Museum—things such as, for example, are 
appearing in the special Exhibition of Cotman’s work or as 
appeared two years ago in the special exhibition of Chinese 
Art. Again, why not give us more postcard reproductions 
of the best paintings in the mediaeval Missals and Books 
of Hours or in the sweet-scented Rolls and Manuscripts 
of Persia ? 





MY SHORT-EARED OWLS. 
Wr the best will in the world towards spring 


announcements about early birds and butterflies, 
some of us cannot be reconciled to the statement in print, 
year after year—it has certainly been going on since the 
eighties—that (1) the first cuckoo has just been heard, 
or seen, in March; (2) the first sulphur butterfly came 
out of its chrysalid a month or so earlier. 

Now, the cuckoo never reaches England in March. 
Does this sound dogmatic? Well, dogma would not 
be absent, I suppose, from the statement if we removed the 
word “ cuckoo” and put in its stead “ bird of paradise.” 
Nor does the sulphur in this country ever hatch out in a 
wild state in February—if, indeed, ever in March. The 
sulphur appears on the wing in February, often enough 
in January; but that is another story. The sulphur 
hatching iow its chrysalid at that season is almost as 
unimaginable as would be, say, the cuckoo in January or 
February laying her egg in the nest of pipit or wagtail ; 
though, so far, this latter occurrence has not been reported 
in print. Even the earliest cuckoo draws the line there! 

As to our ordinary cuckoo, it might be interesting to 
have some authentic facts about its arrival in Continental 
countries to which it is a spring and summer visitor 
only. Presumably, in some at least of these, the cuckoo 
is a March guest. The writer’s observations as to the 
early cuckoo abroad amount to nothing. He has missed 
the bird early in April in Sicily, and looked and listened 
for it vainly in February and March among the Atlas 
Mountains and in Tunisia. However, as the Atlas Moun- 
tains in February and March are something like England 
in May, very likely it was there with the swallows. 

One of the reasons why we cannot all reconcile our- 
selves to the March cuckoo here and the imago of the 
sulphur fresh from its chrysalid in February is they invite 
so much controversy and space that other actual arrivals 
and events tend to be overlooked. Let me give an 
example of this. I have seen several of the usual March 
cuckoo announcements, but not a solitary reference to 
the fact that the short-eared owl has been extraordinarily 
abundant during the winter and early spring this year in 
at least some districts in the South of England. This bird 
is not well known in the south. We know the barn 
and tawny owls well. We are familiar, too, though not 
so familiar, with the long-eared owl, whilst of recent 
years the little owl has ceased to surprise us. But, in 
the south, the short-eared owl remains, more or less, a 
rarity. Found nesting on, say, a Wiltshire or Hampshire 
common, high on the chalk or low in a marshy river 
waste, the short-eared owl is an occurrence to ws 
Southerners, an event. The species, then, is well worth 
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print—though it is not good to localize the nesting site 
exactly. pi 

In 1912 I found the short-eared owl rearing its young 
on one of our high and dry commons in the south within 
about 60 miles of London, and I knew that, a few years 

‘ before, the species had been nesting in a marsh some six 
or seven miles away. Since then I have found the bird 
in April on another common, neither very wet nor very 
dry, about 40 miles south-west of London. Still, this 
remains, in the nesting part of spring and in the summer, 
a scarce bird in the south. 

In February and March this year I spent a week or so 
in a district where the short-eared owl had been hawking, 
after his habit, in broad daylight, through the spring and 
burning summer of 1921. I supposed at first this owl 
was then nesting on the common, for it seemed to object 
when I came too near, hovered in the air fifty yards or 
thereabouts from me, faced me in an indignant manner 
and cried out against my presence, though I was only 
trying with my dry fly to find just one rising trout. 
However, a nest implies a mate, and, as the mate never 
appeared, I believed my friend must be unwedded. 

Revisiting the scene in early March this year—hoping 
against reasonable hope to find the earliest chiff-chaff or 
the earliest red-shank then—I at once met with a short- 
eared owl. “The same bird,” I said to myself. After 
a few minutes, a second short-eared owl appeared. “A 
mate all right this year,” I concluded; and went home 
wondering whether I should be able to find the nest in 
May or June. 

Next day, I noticed a short-eared owl about a mile 
away from this spot. This looked as if the bird may 
roam a good deal in search of prey. Later, I returned to 
the common. At once I found two short-eared owls 


hawking. I began to think there might be three in the 
district. Whilst I was considering this, a third actually 


appeared on the wing. So three assuredly there were— 
for I was able to count them all on the wing at the same 
time within less than half a mile of one another. I had 
no sooner satisfied myself of this than a wing flash in 
the distance told me there might even be a fourth—to 
say nothing of the bird seen the day before a mile away 
in a pasture field making a possible fifth. And, a minute 
or so later, I was watching four short-eared owls a-wing 
and hawking for food on the common. 

When, shortly afterwards, I related this experience 
to a gamekeeper, he was not impressed at all. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “there’s dozens and 
of them. They’ve been here all the winter.” 

He added they were not to be shot; and, rightly or 
wrongly, I took some credit for this, for I had pleaded 
for my friend of 1921. (A bittern just off the common 
knew another fate, alas! during the winter.) 

Was the man grossly exaggerating? I was pondering 
over this when driving to the station on my return home: 
suddenly a short-eared owl appeared at a new spot, and 
the driver of the pony trap (pony traps are better for 
bird lovers, ten thousand times better, than motor-cars) 
remarked to me casually, 

“Nothing but them owls about here this winter !— 
there’s been a regular invasion of them.” 

Was the gamekeeper’s dozens and dozens so wide 
of the mark, after all ? 

I may be told it was a purely local invasion. But I 
should doubt that for several reasons. One reason for 
such doubt would be that at Easter when I was driving— 
this time in a costly motor-car, there being nothing better 
and cheaper to be hired—to a spot where there are trout, 
I caught sight of a short-eared owl hawking by the bank 
of a disused canal close to a busy town. This could 
scarcely have been one of my four to six owls, or of the 
keeper's dozens and dozens, or of the pony-trap driver’s 
“nothing but them owls about here ’—unless it had 
roamed twenty miles or so in search of food. No, the 
fact is there has been an invasion—a benign invasion— 
of southern districts during the past winter and the 
present spring by this beautiful bird of the broad day- 
light ; and I suppose we shall hear more about it presently. 
The short-eared owl is worth hearing more about. It is 
gloriously worth seeing whilst it is hawking for food over 
the common or marsh. See it flashing in the sunshine ; 
sweeping; soaring; shooting hither, thither; apparently 


dozens 





_—— 


at random, yet so infinitely far from random in tl.ose 
movements of consummate grace and skill! We are 
learning to fly. It will, however, take us a million years 
to be as expert on the wing as a short-eared owl, let alone 
a hobby or a sparrow-hawk. 

_But after my experience of last summer the ordinary 
flight of the bird is not enough for me. I want to go 
out after the may-fly has come and gone and one can 
think of other things than the possible three-pound trout 
in the right mood. I want that short-eared owl to come 
and, bizarre but very beautiful, poise almost over me, 
stationary for some wondrous seconds, and to hold forth, 
That is one of our exquisite moments on the common. 


D. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


ie 
MARKETS FACTORS. 

CONFLICTING INFLUENCES—MONETARY CONDITIONS 
FAVOURABLE—BETTER NEWS FROM FRANCE— 
REPARATION LOAN RUMOURS—IRELAND THE 
DARK SPOT—OUR DEBT TO AMERICA. 

[To tux Epitos or tas “ Spsctator.’’] 
Sir,—The influences operating upon markets are of a 
mixed and opposing character, and it is difficult to 
determine which are likely to prevail. On the one 
hand monetary conditions remain easy, and while there 
are not wanting indications of some slight improvement in 
trade it seems unlikely that for some months to come any 
trade revival can become sufficiently pronounced te 
affect adversely the stock markets through any really 
important rise in money rates. Moreover, at the moment, 
the effect of easy monetary conditions on the stock markets 
is emphasized by the concrete fact that to-morrow 

(June Ist) there will be released about £52,000,000 in 

dividends on the 5 per cent. War Loan. It usually takes 

a few days for this money to come freely upon the market, 

and inasmuch as the Whitsuntide holiday almost immedi- 

ately follows the disbursement it is probable that its effect 
upon the Investment Market will not be clearly revealed 
until Whitsuntide is over. The first post-War fortnightly 
settlement has revealed but a small speculative position, 
and prices, especially in the English Railway Section, 
have been maintained. In fact, both as regards the 
technical position of markets and the monetary outlook, 
there would seem to be little reason for apprehending an 
immediate break in gilt-edged securities, though the 
failure which has attended the attempts of the New 

South Wales Government and the Straits Settlements 

to obtain a response from the investor to 44 per cent. loans 

at 95 suggests that the public is still inclined to look for a 

return of not far from 5 per cent. on a British Government 

stock and for a larger return on Colonial Loans. 
* * * * 


That is a point which should not be lost sight of in 
measuring the chances of a further rise in gilt-edged securi- 
ties. Moreover, although as I have stated the fortnightly 
settlement showed no important open speculative positions, 
there is reason to believe that some large blocks of high- 
class investment stocks are carried on borrowed money, 
and therefore if any turn in the tide were to come the 
selling in investment stocks might be rather extensive. 
Nor, of course, should the possible effect of the further 
stream of new capital issues during June be left out of 
consideration, while even as regards the loans already 
floated instalments amounting to about £20,000,000 have 
to be paid during the coming month, and while investment 
resources are large there have not been wanting signs of 
late that many of the applications for new loans have 
been on the part of premium hunters rather than the 
genuine investor. 

* * * * 

It is when external influences in the shape of politics are 
considered that the mixed character of the influences 
operating becomes more apparent. For some time past 
the Stock Exchange has affected to believe that all these 
external matters might be disregarded as market factors 
so long as monetary conditions remained easy, but that 
feeling has been rather less confident during the past week 
or two. As regards one of the most important matters 
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however, namely, the state of international politics in 
Europe, and in particular the relations between France and 
Great Britain, the latest developments are by no means 
unfavourably regarded in the City. May 3lst has 
come and the German reply to the demands of the Allies 
is considered as conciliatory, while the important banking 
conference in Paris, to which I referred last week, seems to 
be making progress. Whether as a result of that conference 
we shall ultimately see a large German loan floated at the 
various international centres, including New York, I should 
not like to say, but from all the information which reaches 
me I am inclined to think that the project may materialize. 
Up to a point, and subject to certain limitations, it 
has the sympathy of business men, while the stock markets 
are glad to note that the American bankers seem to be 
laying it down as essential that any German international 
loan would have no chance of success unless the pact 
between France and England were made a very strong 
and definite one. 
* * * * 

To appreciate the City’s view of the German Reparation 
problem it is necessary to remember that that problem has 
at least two main aspects, namely, the actual amount to 
be paid by Germany and the method of its payment. It is 
with this latter aspect that the question of an inter- 
national loan is connected, and it is the aspect with which 
the City is chiefly concerned. Business men are prepared 
to leave it to statesmen to determine what should be the 
amount of Reparation payments, but once given sufficient 
evidence of sincerity on the part of the German Government 
and People it is felt that there is much to be said in 
favour of the actual payments for the first year or two 
being made out of the proceeds of a loan raised outside 
Germany. 

. * * * 

In the first place, there is the obvious relief which must 
come to the German Exchange as a result of Germany 
being able to make its Reparation payments for the next 
year or two without resorting to Exchange remittances, 
with the mark already demoralized. That “ relief,” 
however, is not entirely restricted to Germany, because a 
recovery in the mark means less fierce competition on the 
part of Germany with the exporters in other countries. In 
the second place, it may be recalled that, properly enough, 
the Allies are now demanding that Germany should 
immediately commence serious reforms, both in her 
Budgets and her currency arrangements, otherwise it is 

erceived that bankruptcy is only a question of time. 
f, however, Germany is to have what might almost be 
described as a “dog’s chance” to effect these reforms 
without an actual internal financial and social breakdown 
it is necessary that something else should be done to 
improve the value of the mark, and that can only be 
accomplished by her Reparation payments for the next 
year or two being made out of foreign loans rather than 
through the continued process of Exchange remittances. 
‘It must not be supposed that in saying this I am necessarily 
commending a German loan to the investor, for on that 
point judgment must be reserved until the schemes now 
under discussion at Paris materialize. I am merely 
emphasizing the fact that even those who are the most 
determined that Germany shall fulfil her Reparation 
obligations are, none the less, mindful of the necessity 
which may arise for aiding her in the matter. At the 
same time, shoulda German loan be issued it ought to be 
the task of those who arrange the details to ensure that a 
portion of the fortunes of German millionaires known to 
be in other countries than Germany should be applied to 
the absorption of a large part of the loan. 

% * * * 


In contrast to the better feeling with regard to European 
affairs is the situation in Ireland. Unfortunately, in 
many respects the serious character of the Irish develop- 
ments has for so long past been kept from the public by a 
large section of the Press that the grave events of the 
= week or two have come with something like a shock. 

iven those in the City (and there were many) who disliked 
the method by which the Irish settlement had been reached 
nevertheless hoped that it might mark the dawn of more 
peaceful times in Ireland. Those, however, who had given 
the closest attention to the problem were of a different 
opinion and, unfortunately, it is shown that those opinions 








were justified. The Stock Exchange throughout has, I 
think, been inclined to treat the Irish situation too lightly 
but during the past two days dealers have been disposed 
to revise their view, and while the less active conditiong 
of markets during the past week have been largely due to 
the approaching holiday and the attractions of Epsom 
the news from Ireland has undoubtedly been a factor 
restraining operations. 
m * * * 

Is it not time that we began to give more serious attention 
to the settlement of our debt to the United States Govern. 
ment? It must be remembered that short of an official 
intimation from America of the desirability of such a 
settlement a sufficiently broad hint has been given in the 
actual appointment by Congress of a small Committee with 
special powers to carry through a Funding Scheme for 
funding our obligations at the first convenient moment, 
It is true that our Debt to America is but part of the whole 
question of Inter-Allied indebtedness, but if only on the 
principle that the country which commences first to face 
its obligations in earnest will, in reality, be doing a service 
to itself, I suggest that we should lose no time in giving a 
lead in this matter. After all, the factor of easy money 
should have its place in determining the basis of any 
international loan, while forwardness on our part to attend 
to our obligations should in itself have a favourable effect 
upon the American Exchange. Not only so, but with an 
extravagant Government in office I believe that it would be 
much better that this great external liability should be 
faced at once both as an incentive to greater economy in 
the national expendituie and as a stimulus also to greater 
economy and industry on the part of each individual iy 
the community.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 31st. . Antoun W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) a 

THE EMBARGO ON CANADIAN CATTLE. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—There is one feature in this question which seems to be 
overlooked both by Members of Parliament and by writers in 
your and other journals. It is that if the importation of 
Canadian store cattle should become profitable enough to 
breeders in the prairie provinces to enable them to send any 
large number to our ports they will compete with, and reduce 
the value of, the store cattle bred in all the poorer, higher farms 
of the West and North, where owing to soil and climate arable 
farming is carried on under difficulties, and where corn is 
grown mainly for the sake of the straw necessary to winter 
the breeding cows. From these sources and from Ireland the 
richer corn-growing farmers of the Eastern Counties have 
obtained all the store cattle they wanted; not, perhaps, in all 
years as cheap as they would like, and for a short time during 
the War at excessive prices, but as they only bought them 
when they thought they would pay for feeding they were in a 
better position than the breeders, who are forced to 6ell what 
they can neither winter nor fatten. 

The margin of profit to the breeders has never been great on 
the average of years, but as many of them employ little or no 
labour, and their standard of living is low, they kept going. 
If their interests are sacrificed to the interests of Canadians, 
and we continue to admit free of duty the numerous stores bred 
by our worst enemies in Ireland, we are, in my opinion, 
destroying the livelihood of a great number of smal] struggling 
farmers and crofters, who rarely have any means of making 
their voice heard on such a question as this, and in the long 
run the interests of the comparatively small number of feeders 
who ask for Canadian cattle will suffer when the breeding of 
English and Scotch stores is crippled by low prices, as it was 
in the last twenty years of the last century. I am speaking 
from personal experience of the ranching interest of Alberta 
in 1893-1895, when I imported the last lot of store sheep that 
were landed in England, and fed them on farms which I then 
occupied in Essex and Glovecestershire—I am, Sir, &c., 

Colesborne. H. J. Exwes. 


{To tae Eprror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Allow me to congratulate yoy on the stand you have 
recently taken in reference to the embargo question. By 
removing the embargo it simply means that we are now right- 
ing an ancient wrong of thirty years’ duration. May I say 
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that I have no financial interest in this matter? I am moved 


purely by the desire to sce justice done to a great and loyal 
Dominion, and further to ensure a larger supply of good 
store cattle being brought to our shores. This would 
undoubtedly have a tendency to lower the price of fresh meat 
as well as the chilled variety, and would also affect the strangle- 
hold that the Chicago packer is getting on our home market, 
amounting to some 45 per cent. of the total meat supply of 
Great Britain. As a ranchman in Canada for thirty years, 
retiring in 1914, I speak of what I know when I say that there 
is a great deal more behind this embargo question than merely 
a few store cattle. 

The embargo legislation was introduced some thirty years 
ago on the plea of disease which did not exist, and Canada has 
shown a clean bill of health for her cattle ever since. There 
has been a steady agitation in Canada for the removal of the 
embargo, and I can personally state that a great deal of ill- 
feeling has been created over the treatment which Canada’s 
representatives have received at the hands of British Ministers 
on this question. The pledge was given in 1917 by Mr. 
Prothero (now Lord Ernle) in the presence of Mr. Walter 
Long (now Lord Long), who presided over that meeting of the 
Imperial Conference when also were present, representing 
Canada, Sir Robert Borden (then Prime Minister), Mr. 
Rogers, and Mr. Hazen. May I beg any person interested to 
obtain from H.M.’s Printers the White Paper, price 1d., in 
which the pledge is given? I venture to say that if any doubt 
exists as to the pledge having heen given on reading the White 
Paper their minds will speedily be disabused. I am quite 
aware that Lord Ernle has now qualified his pledge by stating 
that “it synchronized only with War conditions which then 
obtained.” Surely this is an unworthy method of trying to 
sevade a definite promise. Sir Robert Borden clearly regards it 
as such, and it has been denounced by him in no uncertain 
manner in his recent letter to the Times. Asa high Canadian 
official lately remarked to me when discussing this subject: 
“If British Ministers give us a pledge in war time, which 
they do not fulfil, will they be likely to keep a pledge given us 
in peace time? We simply cannot do business on these lines.’’ 
In giving evidence before the Royal Commission I told Lord 
Finlay that I would not support the removal of the embargo 
if I considered that by so doing it would injure the British 
smallholder and breeder of store cattle. Knowing, how- 
ever, that the overhead charges from Canada are some £12 to 
£16 per head, general opinion should agree that this is an 
ample measure of protection. The Canadian farmer cannot, 
after all, breed cattle for nothing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mavishaugh, St. Andrews. A. Herpert Eckrorp. 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S LAND BILL. 
(To tae Epitor or Tue *‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Surely there is a very exaggerated expectation of the 
benefits to be derived from this measure? As lord of half a 
dozen manors and owner, by purchase, of land in Suffolk 
Cambs, Essex and Yorkshire, and having always taken an 
interest—I hope intelligent—in all conveyancing matters, I 
venture to say that the difficulties in dealing with and trans- 
ferring land are nothing like so great as they are often repre- 
sented to be, though land transfer in this country can never 
be really cheap. In the first place, I would point out that 
the amount of copyhold land is very small and the process 
of enfranchisement is neither particularly costly nor excessively 
complicated—I speak from experience as a copyholder myself 
ia two instances—while I should say that the desire for en- 
franchisement is, at any rate in rural districts, very small 
indeed. Buyers of copyhold land pay less for it than if it 
were freehold, and there are many people whose pockets are 
suited by the smaller outlay of capital. As for the hardship 
caused by feudal rights belonging to the lord of a manor, 
these exist chiefly in the heated imagination of the Lord 
Chancellor; except in the case of an enfranchisement, say, 
onee a year in all the six manors put together, I do not get 
£5 a year out of the lot. The truth is that to-day, though 
it may possibly confer some dignity, the lordship of a manor 
brings little or no profit and, now that enfranchisement is 
easy, causes no hardship to anyone, so why not leave us alone? 
Of course, you can denounce manorial rights as “‘ an antiquated 
survival,” but the same may be said with greater force of the 
King’s crown and the trappings of Court ceremonial. Surely 
all survivals, unless wrong in their essence, should be regarded 
with tolerant interest as links with the past? 

As a matter of fact, there is a charge on land in many 
counties, especially in the East and South of England, which 
causes a thousand times more resentment than all tho feudal 
dues and obligations that have ever existed, and that is tithe. 
It is true that people cannot deny that tithe is as legitimate 
& form of property as any other rent-charge on Jand, but the 





ecclesiastical purposes to which tithe is put appeal only to a 
minority of the people— in some villages only to a very small 
minority—while to-day, Aving to the enormous increase in the 
cost of upkeep, tithe represents not one-tenth part of the gross 
produce of the land, but very often one-third, or even one-half, 
of the net rental received by the landlord before he pays taxes. 
In other words, as a result af the War the tithe-owner—the 
parson—has scored enormously and at the expense of the tithe- 
payer or landlord. Farm rents to-day are higher than they 
were in 1914 by, perhaps, 15 per cent., but tithe has risen more 
than 40 per cent., while upkeep is so much more costly to the 
landlord that, apart from Imperia] taxation, he is actually 
receiving in the way of rents very much less than he did before 
the War. 

As for cheapening the transfer of land, anybody who has 
looked through a dozen conveyances must be eonvinced that 
the idea of being able to buy land as you do stocks and shares 
is entirely illusory. If you buy Midland Railway stock you 
buy an undivided fraction of a gigantic business, a fraetion 
which is, say, a ten-thousandth part of the whole, but is not 
localjzed—it is not part of the platform at St. Pancras or part 
of the permanent way in Leicestershire. On the other hand, 
if you buy a house or a farm locality is even more important 
to you than size or acreage—if you wish to live in Leicester 
you will not be fobbed off with Leicester Square, and if you 
want to farm in Cumberland a nice holding, even if exactly 
the right size, in Kent will be regarded as useless. This means 
that real estate is local—it is not merely something but is 
situated somewhere—and being local it is subject to local con- 


ditions, including the rights of neighbouring owners. These 
rights, involving perhaps questions of water, light, and 


drainage, may be of a very complicated character, as the result 
of the transactions of hundreds of years, and therefore in no 
old, long-settled country can the transfer of land ever be simple. 
If Lord Birkenhead really wants to save the community 
millions a year he can do so to-morrow, not by the largest 
and most involved measure ever introduced into Parliament, 
but by enacting that solicitors shall have the right of audience 
in all the courts. What makes civil justice so enormously 
expensive in this country is the fact that our system of legal 
procedure insists that two, or perhaps three, men shall be 
employed to do the work of one.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 





“RURAL AMENITIES.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—May we, through the medium of the Spectator, inform 
the writer of “ Rural Amenities ” and others of your readers 
that the Women’s Village Councils’ Federation since 1920 has 
been endeavouring to remedy the present disgraceful condition 
of many rural beauty spots through dumping of every kind 
of rubbish in lanes and woods and streams and ponds? After 
appealing persistently, but unsuccessfully, to rural authori- 
ties, and making the discovery that no sanitary standard 
exists about such matters, our councils decided to arouse 
public opinion through their Beautiful England Scheme for 
the creation and preservation of national health and beauty— 
beginning with The Children’s Promise, with suggestions to 
parents and teachers as to the best methods for gaining the 
child’s interest and understanding of order and beauty. I beg 
to enclose a copy of the Promise. Children are used as agents 
for the disposal of rubbish, ‘and often may be seen going to 
school with an old kettle or an ancient pair of boots to he 
thrown under the first convenient hedge. A friend staying in a 
Sussex village, near the schools, told us it was her custom 
to go out with a stick and to clear up a hedge near her 
windows whenever she was giving a tea-party, as such a fore- 
ground completely spoiled the lovely view beyond. 

In 1920 our Federation carried out a rural survey in eleven 
counties in some of the most beautiful parts of England, only to 
find that the absence of any system of collection for the clearing 
of rubbish resulted in the disfigurement described by your cor- 
respondent. To-day a large proportion of food is sold in tins, 
There is no room in cottage gardens for their disposal. With 
other household rubbish they are left in ditches in decaying 
heaps, a breeding-ground for flies and a harbourage for rats, 
or else piled in dumps by the wayside where village children 
search for-treasures, often cutting their hands and feet with 
the broken china. Parish and Rural District Councils can 
only be made to realize the very real danger to health and the 
need for collections and destruction or suitable disposal of 
refuse through an organized public opinion. Encouragement 
is not wanting for our effgrts. The electric railway companies 
in a booklet are inviting the public to clear up their 
waste-paper after their holiday outings. Schools are 
adopting The Children’s Promise. It can only be by united 
strenuous effort of all persons and societies interested in health 
and beauty that we can arrive at a better state of things, and 
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we venture to ask the Spectator to make the Beautiful 
England Scheme known. Further information will be gladly 
given.—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. Hamitton, Hon. Secretary. 
Women’s Village Councils’ Federation, 
92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





“THE CHILDREN’S PROMISE 
To help the child to find joy in the creation and preservation 
of beauty. 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 
Name of Town or Village—Beautiful—— Why not? 

1. I promise not to destroy wild birds’ nests, nor to pull up 
plants by the roots, and not to injure animals, trees, plants 
and flowers in and about ion 

2. To do my best to sow seeds or plant trees or flowers in and 
around at least once a year. 

3. Not to throw broken crockery, tins, papers, or any other 
rubbish in the fields, lanes, and woods, or in ponds or streams 
round about 

4. To do all I can to make my home, echool, and village 
healthful and beautiful. 

NAME 
DAY OR SUNDAY SCHOOL ¥ 

{If this promise were taken up in every elementary school 
we should see a great improvement in a few years. This is a 
matter in which children can become the teachers of their 
parents. It is not easy to understand the state of mind of 
people who at great pains visit a beautiful place and then 
make it ugly with a disgusting litter. No doubt most offences 
against good taste are the result of ignorance. Taste can be 
acquired—that is to say, it can be taught—and when acquired 
it is nearly always a source of healthy pride. Therefore, the 
ease is by no means hopeless.—Ep. Spectator.] 




















THE PUZZLE OF IRELAND. 
{To rune Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Is not our perplexity about Ireland due to the fact that 
we have forgotten that the idea for which England stands is 
the right of the plain man to go about his business in peace? 
loyalty to this idea made England beloved as well as great 
throughout the world, and it is our recent disloyalty to it 
which has plunged us into a quagmire of confusion. Every- 
where the plain man, the man in the street, used to look to 
England as his protector and friend. Now we are failing him. 
We listen instead to the glib tongues of agitators. We give 
respectful attention to rebels and assassins. We make wolves 
the guardians of sheep, and try to save the hen-roost by taming 
the fox. We substitute cant about political liberty for the 
solid boon of personal freedom. All the ancient wickednesses 
and old oppressions from which for a space we cleansed the 
Empire are coming back. Compare the Ireland of to-day with 
the Ireland of the “ ’nineties.” Let us take heed to ourselves. 
Nothing can absolve us from our responsibility towards 
Ireland. It is not merely that the daily toll of murders shocks 
the conscience of mankind. It is that the British Empire will 
forfeit its right to survive in the eyes of those high destinies 
which at long last, but very surely, rule the world.—I am, 
Sir, &., C. Poxnrz Sanperson. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 





HENRY JAMES ON IRELAND. 

(To tae Eprror or tas “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the Letters of Henry James there is a letter to his 
brother, written in 1886, on the Irish question, which may 
interest your readers. It is as follows :— 

“I do not believe much in the Irish, and I believe still lese 
in the disruption of the British Empire, but I do not see how 
the management of their own affairs can be kept away from 
them, or why it should. I cannot but think that as they are a 
poor lot with great intrinsic sources of weakness, their power 
to injure and annoy England (if they were to get their own 
Parliament) would be considerably less than is assumed.” 
-I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Francis. 

Montreal, May 22nd. 

THE “SPECTATOR” C€.O.S. FUND. 

[To tHe Epiror or tne ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It was a real pleasure to read the letters and articles in 
the Spectator about the splendid work of the C.O.S. I have 
been a Church worker in Walthamstow ever since a branch 
was started there, and know that their methods of helping 
those in need is not, in my experience, equalled in wisdom, 
tact, or real kindness by any other society or private indi- 
vidual. In deserving cases brought to their notice they have 
helped many, not simply giving money, as many good people 
do, but with careful inquiries about where work can be found, 
and by patient study of each case they have put many on their 
feet who would have drifted on the parish. They carefully 
find out if there are relations or former employers who can 








help, and in sad cases of breakdown or illness get them into 
convalescent homes. One poor man I know of, who was suffer. 
ing from the result of an accident, dreaded going away 
alone. They were able to send his old wife with him. They 
take endless trouble to find people to give help in every case, 
and ask in such a tactful way. People’s purse-strings cannot 
remain tied. They have helped less deserving cases to help 
themselves, and given kind advice. I am sure every £100 given 
to the C.0.S. saves many a £100 to the country. Of course, the 
late unemployment has been more than even they could 
grapple with—I am, Sir, &c., A Cuurce Worrer. 





SICKNESS AND SUPERSTITION, 
{To tHe Epiror or tae ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—lIs it not time that a greater exactness in the use of 
terms should be required from those who deal in such subjects 
as faith-healing, auto-suggestion, &c.? I refer to the word 
“evil” as continually applied to everything which causes 
suffering to the human body. Evil is an ethical condition, 
and can only exist in the soul of man; he alone, of all created 
things, having a moral consciousness. It is no more wrong 
of the typhoid bacillus to multiply in the blood than for the 
sun to rise in the morning: it is as unswervingly right for 
poison to poison as for the antidote discovered by science to 
neutralize its effects. It may well be that the sinful or culpably 
negligent person has caused grievous suffering by his misuse of 
the laws of nature, but our prayers should surely be for his 
state of mind and not be directed against his innocent accom- 
plices, those laws. And what is the Church doing? To judge 
by the publications of the Guild of Health, the clergy are in 
the future to be the consultants on our bodies as well as on 
our souls. Is this a despairing bid for power? Is the Church 
going to stamp bodily health with its approval as a state of 
grace? Is the sick man out of tuuch with God? Does the 
future hold for us the exorcisms of the witch doctor? And is 
the path of righteousness the samo as that of physical well- 
being? Is the course of action which is safe and salutary for 
the body sure to be equally healthy for the soul? If the 
fashionable creed that sickness partakes of the nature of 
“evil” gains ground we shall soon learn to look on the maimed 
and marred invalid (his ill-health possibly the result of some 
beautiful act of self-sacrifice) as being on a lower spiritual 
plane than the eleek and healthy egotist. If the Church 
encourages this view it denies the Cross, and then whom have 
we left to help us to a nobler conception of our life on earth 
and its duties? Many persons are now anxious to pose as 
psychic centres of healing. Is this altogether a single-minded 
pity for suffering? Is it not as much the wish to find an easy 
job, a cheap method of doing good? We have the old Word 
given 60 many years ago: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” 
but it is costly: comforts must be given up, time and labour, 
tears and sweat and blood may have to be offered. Small wonder 
that we are trying to evade it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

QUESTIONER. 


GIFTS FOR SULGRAVE MANOR. 

(To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of April 15th you were good enough to 
publish a letter from me, giving a list of a number of things 
required for the Washington Manor House and the gardens. 
I am happy to report that there has already been a substantial 
response from your readers to this appeal, and I have to 
acknowledge, with the sincere thanks of the Board of Governors 
to the generous donors and to yourself, the following gifts: 
1. A brass sundial, dated 1709, and bearing the inscription, 
“Tyme is short,” from Mr. Stephen Reid, 117 Abbey Road, 
N.W. 2. A stone sundial, in the Italian style, elegantly chased, 
dated 1760, and with the letters I.B.W. carved over the finger, 
from Mr. L. N. Luxmoore, Vane Cliff, Torquay. 3. A Life of 
Washington, by Chief Justice Marshall, in five volumes, 
leather, with illustrations and maps, dated 1804, from Miss 
Theodosia Duffin, Strandtown, Belfast. 4. Two interesting 
American ceins from the same donor. The first is dated 1783, 
and bears a head of Washington. It was struck to commemo- 
rate the Treaty of Paris and the recognition of American 
Independence. The other is a half-cent, dated 1805, bearing a 
head of Liberty, supposed to be designed from the head of 
Martha Washington. 

In conclusion, perhaps I may be permitted again to refer 
your readers to my letter in your issue of April 15th, and at 
the same time to offer a cordial invitation to them to visit 
Sulgrave Manor, which is now in all the glory of its spring 
blossoms and colouring. Our excellent caretaker at Sulgrave, 
Mr. IF. Carter, will be glad to meet them with a car, by 





arrangement, at Banbury, Brackley, Wocdford, or any of the 
neighbouring railway stations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. S. Perris, Director and Seerctary. 
The Sulgrave Institution, 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 
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OLD-FASHIONED WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—I have often been struck, when moving among the 
people who throng the London parks on the occasion of public 
holidays, by the words and expressions which I have heard 
used around me. I am speaking of words and expressions that 
are out of the common or old-fashioned, and not such as one 
would expect to hear in a London crowd. And I have thought 
that some of these voces populi, which I have noted down from 
time to time, may be ‘of interest to your readers. On one of 
these occasions I found myself walking behind two men of the 
artisan class, who were discussing the case of a fellow-workman 
who had evidently got into trouble with their employer, and 
I heard the elder man of the two say, “ Well, he bears a good 
character, and I expect the guvnor will be satisfied with 
admonishing him.” An excellent, old-fashioned word “ ad- 
monish”’! A word that has a place in the Authorized Version 
of the Bible, but not a word one would expect to find in the 
mouth of a working-man, and a little incongruous in associa- 
tion with the term guvnor. I have been told, however, that 
“admonished ” was, and perhaps still is, the first fieading in 
the defaulter’s sheet prescribed for the Army, and it is 
possible that the word is in more general use than might 
have been supposed. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to throw light on this point. On another occasion a man 
in front of me was holding up a child’s white glove on the end 
of his stick in order to attract attention to what he had picked 
up. And presently a woman, coming from the opposite 
direction, stopped and said to him, ‘‘ You will find the comrade 
of that glove hanging on the railings higher up.” ‘‘ Comrade,” 
too, is an excellent word, but I had never previously heard it 
used in this sense. Most of us, I suppose, would have spoken 
of the fellow to a glove, or simply of the other glove. I should 
add that the New English Dictionary does not give any use of 
comrade quite analogous to the use of “ fellow ” as meaning one 
of a pair of things. On another occasion I heard a decently 
dressed woman near me, who was talking to a man whom I 
took to be her father, say, in emphatic tones, ‘‘ No; I don’t 
like her. She sets far too great store by herself!” An 
admirable expression that might have fallen from the lips of 
Mrs. Poyser! But it can hardly be one in ordinary use, and 
it struck my ear at once as having an old-fashioned distinction 
about it. A friend suggests that the woman who used it was 
probably a North-country woman, but I am not aware of any 
justification for supposing that the expression is peculiar to 
one part of the country rather than to another.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ; 
Artuur FAaNsHawe. 
14 Draycott Place, Cadogan Gardens. 





“MEMORIAL D’HISTOIRE RELIGIEUSE.” 
{To rue Epiron or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Readers of the Spectator who are interested in the reli- 
gious conditions of the Continent, and in particular of France, 
may be glad to know of the recently founded Mémorial 
d’Histoire Religieuse,+« published monthly by the Société 
d'Histoire et de Littérature Ecclésiastique. This publication, 
though small, is of exceptional literary and historical quality; 
it is Catholic, though not clerical; and is written from an 
independent point of view. The price of a single number is 
60 centimes; the yearly subscription, outside France, 10 francs, 
which may be paid by cheque or money order to the Secre- 
tariat, 12 Rue Rodier, Paria (9).—I am, Sir, &c., 
A.rreD Fawkes. 


THE 


Ashby St. Ledgers. 





“SPEED THE PLOUGH.” 

{To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’] 
Str,—Referring to the interesting letter in the Spectator of 
May 27th regarding Mrs. Grundy, surely Speed the Plough was 
written by Thomas Morton and not by Colman as stated. 
Speed the Plough was first performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, on February 8th, 1800.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ExGuasp How err. 
Kirtom-in-Lindscy. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT YIELD. 
(To rus Eprtor or tas “ Sprcraros.’’] 
Six,—The following quotation from a letter which I had from 
a friend in New Zealand, dated April 24th, 1919, may interest 
readers of your review of Professor Percival’s book, The Wheat 
Plant ;— 

“A farmer I know, named R. Robinson, who lives about 
three miles from Kaiapoi (Canterbury Province), had the 
great record of over 99 bushels of wheat per acre. From a 
70-acre field he thrashed 6,997 bushels, just three bushels short 
of 100 bushels (99.96) per acre. This is said to be the record 


for New Zealand. Another farmer, named J. Belcher, had 

126 bushels of oats per acre. These are the two record crops 

but all farmers have had a very good year.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., A. F. R. 
P.S.—Both the farms referred to are in Canterbury Province, 





* RAVENS.” 
{To rHe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—As a supplement to your correspondent’s very interesting 
letter on “ Ravens” in East Anglia in your issue of May 20th, 
may I be allowed to put on record the presence of this bird in 
the South-Kastern Counties in recent years? That the raven 
has bred in this district recently is unlikely, although a 
resident, who knows the bird in the West, has made the claim 
to me of the presence of a pair in the breeding season in a 
large remote wood. During the War (1917) I myself had the 
opportunity of watching in the late summer and autumn, 
August to December, a flock of four young (?) ravens on a 
remote part of the Sussex Downs. I saw these birds on many 
occasions and watched them, often under favourable circum. 
stances. And I may say I am very familiar with similar, often 
larger, flocks of young birds in Wales and the North. I may 
suggest that such a flock had possibly crossed the Channel from 
the Normandy or Brittany coast. It is unlikely that they had 
como from the West by August. I had no evidence that they 
remained to breed in the following spring, though suitable 
cliff and forest sites abound. Such other rare birds as the 
buzzard, the Montagu harrier, and even hen-harrier, wander 
over theze Downs and stay for considerable periods. There can 
be little doubt that they and the raven would soon again estab- 
lish themselves as breeding species if only they were free from 
the danger of being destroyed because they are unusual where 
the common destructive wood-pigeon is unmolested. If keepers, 
with the knowledge of him of Burton Park, who, as Knox 
records (Ornithological Rambles in Sussex), had discovered 
ravens were “his friends,” existed to-day this fine bird might 
once more grace the sky of the Downs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bangor, N. Wales. KeEnNepy Orton. 
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POETRY. 
— ——— 


SUMMER TRYST. 
WuHeN the long day from quict dawn 
Has come to quietness again, 
And eve, advancing through the trees, 
Stretches long fingers o’er the lane, 
Then from the farm, across the field 
Of shut-eye daisies quick I go, 
And through the churchyard where old yews 
Guard the poor dead who lie below. 


I know who’s waiting down the road, 

Thinking ‘She's late,”” and “She'll not come,” 
I'll see him first, where I walk hid 

Behind the yew-trees in the gloom. 

Oh! how the thrush among the graves 

Cries “‘ Joy!” and “ Joy!” and “ Gay!” and “ Gay!” 
My heart thrills to his tiny heart. 

Ah, shall I hurry, or delay ? 


Alas! poor dead, who lie so still, 

So hid, so deaf to that shrill call, 
And never hear my footsteps pass, 
However quickened; nor the fall 

Of ripe yew-berries on the stones 
Which lie so heavy on their bed. . . 
Ah! low beneath the thrush’s note 

A whistle sounds. . . . Poor dead! Poor dead! 





IaANTsE JERROLD. 
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NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be im agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
‘of expression. In euch instance, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters eubmitied to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








THE THEATRE. 





* AMPHITRYON ; OR, THE TWO SOSIAS,” BY DRYDEN : 
THE PHOENIX SOCIETY. 

Tue Phoenix Society have been blamed for choosing Amphitryon 
for their twelfth production. They have been disapproved of 
by two parties: one who alleged that the play was too indecent, 
the other that it was too dull for public performance. When 
the play was actually on the boards before us [ think on the 
whole the Society rather than the disapprovers was justified. 
The plot is certainly anything but edifying, but there is an air 
of unreality and of wit about the play that takes off from the 
greasiness, as apple sauce refines fat pork. Also in the Phoenix’s 
interpretation we are spared any possible approach to a bedroom 
scene, and it is extraordinary how much milder than in the 
printed book things sounded in the atmosphere of a Palladian 
front hall. As for the second objection, that Amphitryon ; or, 
The Two Sosias is a dull play, there is something in it, yet on 
the whole the piece was well worth seeing. The first part of the 
first act is extraordinarily amusing, one of the wittiest things that 
Dryden ever wrote. It consists of a mildly unedifying, flippant, 
but very amusing conversation between a bewigged Mercury 
and a whip-cracking Phoebus as to the “ goings-on” of their 
father Jupiter. To them presently descends from the top of 
the proscenium-arch Jupiter, also bewigged and conveyed in a 
most engaging machine adorned with formal pasteboard thunder- 
clouds. The three proceed to have an amusing debate about 
love, from which they drift on to the nature of absolute power, 
and this presently slides off, as Dryden was so apt to do whenever 
he was serious for a moment, into a discussion of Fate and Free 
Will, the subject that Dryden’s curious mind could seldom quite 
keep off, even when he was rearranging The Tempest or 
Paradise Lost or writing correct odes. 

Jove has conceived a passion for Alemena, Amphitryon’s wife, 
but he knows her chaste and that he has no chance with her 
unless he impersonates her husband. This he does, whilst 
Mercury takes the part of the serving-man. The godhead of 
the disguised lovers—there is, of course, a sub-plot with the 
waiting-maid—gives in Dryden’s dexterous hand a new and 
amusing turn to the regular formula for a comedy of intrigue. 
The playwright’s cleverness is, in fact, delightfully apparent all 
through, except in what ought to be that climax and apex of 
the whole play, when the two Amphitryons and the two Sosias 
are brought face to face. Here unfortunately Dryden’s hand 
grows languid, and nothing like the full dramatic use is made 
of an amusing predicament. I wonder if there is something 
which has been expunged here? There was such a delightfully 
stage situation sticking out. Jupiter plays such a wretched, 
mean, pompous part. He should have been made to retire 
on to his machine again, clutching the remnants of his 
dignity about him and amid the hoots of the extremely 
irreverent Mercury. It is all so flat. The plot is throughout 
obviously topical. One sees the wavering ghost of an appli- 
cation in almost every line of it. Did Dryden go a little too far 
in this scene? Did Majesty object and did the supple dramatist 
tone it down and tone the life out of it ? I like to think so, for 
our growing respect for Dryden as a brilliant technician must 
else here feel a cold wind blowing. The situation is almost 
thrown away, for the bits of extremely clever and witty dialogue 
with which these faulty scenes are trimmed do not cover the 
bad construction, 

Of Purcell’s music I am not competent to speak, but it seemed 
to me delicious, especially a pastoral duet, “ in which the woman 
has to get the better of the man.” 





The Phoenix has created its own standard of acting. On 
this occasion, when there were only a few members of the habitual 
cast, it was as good as ever. Miss Marda Vanne as Phaedra 
has “a delicious assurance,” whilst Miss Dorothy Massingham 
as Alcmena was fascinating and distinguished. The three Godg 
were excellent, and it was a pleasure to see Mr. Eugene Leahy 
in an important part. The Pennington String Quartet played 
most delicately. 

But to end with a grumble, I really think that we have had 
enough Restoration plays for the moment. Will not some of 
the erudite members of the Society see if they cannot find some 
good eighteenth century plays? I have myself a great fancy 
to see Addison’s comedy, The Drummer (about the supposedly 
haunted house), acted. I suppose that the play that Hannah 
More wrote for Garrick, Percy, would be more than we 














could bear? Or there are Mrs. Inchbald’s plays. Sometimes 
in a morbid mood I feel I should even like to see Irene. 
TaRx, 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Littie.— Grand Guignol (Eighth Series) .. -- 8.15—2.3¢ 
[Notice later.] 
Sr. Martin’s.—Shall We Join the Ladies ? and 
Loyalties 8.15—2.15 
[Melodramatic to the fastidious, signific ant to the pun 
hearted, enjoyable to both.j 
Wynpuam’s.—Dear Brutus .. ° - 8.30—2. 
[A play of great charm, by which pre it is justified. , 
Daty’s.—The Lady of the Rose ws oe 8.15—-2.15 
{All that a musical comedy ought to be.] 
Lonpon Pavition.—Harry Lauder (last week) 8.15—2.30 
{The man who can repristinate rhymes like “ roaming 
and gloaming.’’] 
MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
June 6th.—Wicemorr WHari.—Mr. Pécskai. Violin 
Recital ‘ -. 815 
(Mr. Péeskai should need no enniiattinn to enituaetie he is 
all that we ask a violinist to be.) 
June 7th.—WicmorE Haty.—Mr. Harold Bauer 8.15 


{Once a distinguished violinist, Mr. Bauer now comes to show 
his native country that as a pianist he has an equally high 
place among executants.]} 


June 8th.—QvreEn’s Hatit.—Leeds Choral Union 3.0 
(That would-be masterpiece The Apostles conducted by the com- 
poser will no doubt be sung (metaphorically) with bated 
breath.] 
June 10th.—Aror1an Hati.—Mr. Harold Samuel eo «6S 
{Mr. Samuel plays Bach as perhaps can no one else, and he has 
been playing modern British music that, it seems, no one 
dare play. He is now taking up that well-tried weapon, a 
Beethoven recital.] 
June 5th.—Royat Opera Hovuse.—Twilight of the Gods 6.0 
June 6th.— Roya Opera Housse.—The Magis Flute 8.0 


June 7th.—Royat Orera Hovusr.—Louise ads oo 6b 
June 8th.—Royvat Orera Hovse.—Tristan and Isolde .. 7.0 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 174 GRAFTON STREET. 

[Paintings and drawings by Vanessa Bell that would look better if there 

were not water-colours by Othon Fricsz in the next room.) 
Atrine CLuB GALLERY, MILL STREET, ConpuIT STREET. 

[An exhibition of Henry Lamb's works. Most of them are too clever to 

be dull, sometimes too clever to be art.] 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

[Caricatures and drawings by Edmond X. Kapp, mostly of the musical 
world, and water-colours by Anthony Raine-Barker that might look 
pretty in a photographer's ante-room.] 

Cuent. GALLERTES, 153, Kiya’s Roap, CHetsea. 

{Leon Underwood shows several drawings, paintings and etchings that 

could offend no one.) 








BOOKS. 


a 


FIFTY YEARS A JOURNALIST.* 

Mr. Stone’s book is from many points of view attractive. 
By its nature, however, it is likely to prove of more interest to 
American than to English readers. The greater part of the 
book deals either with life as it was lived fifty years ago in 
the Middle West or with recent politics and political situations 
of which the ordinary English reader knows little. All 
the same, the book is of real importance to us because it describes 

ey oon eas Years @ Journalist. By Melville E. Stone. London: Heinem: ‘nn. 
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the nature and operations of the greatest news collecting 
organization in the world—the Associated Press of America. 
The story of how the Association came to be formed, and 
re-formed, and finally placed on its present basis is of deep 
significance to all who study the theory and practice of publicity 
—a matter far better understood and far more closely followed 
in America than in this country. Indeed, it is hardly too much 
to say that of what might be called the metaphysics of publicity 
we know nothing here. In America, on the other hand, Publicity 
js understood and studied almost as if it were a science—certainly 
as if it were an art. Here is Mr. Stone’s account of the mighty 
Organization with which he was so honourably connected for 
many years, and which he did so much to place and keep on 


right lines :— 


“The Associated Press is an organization of newspapers 
for the purpose of gathering news on joint account. It is purely 
mutual in its character, and in this respect is unique. The 
other news-supplying agencies of the world are proprietary 
concerns. It issues no stock, makes no profit, and declares no 
dividends. It does not sell any news to any one. It is a clearing- 
house for the interchange of news among its members only. 
Each of the ae whose proprietors are members of the 
Association is obliged to give the representative of the Associated 
Press free access to its news as soon as received. Many times a 
day the Associated Press man calls at every newspaper office in 
the large cities and is given the latest local news. If it is suffi- 
ciently important, he instantly puts it upon the leased wires, 
and in a few seconds it is in the hands of hundreds of telegraph 
editors throughout the country. For the purpose of adminis- 
tration the country is divided into four grand divisions, each 
controlled by a superintendent acting under the direction of 
tho general manager. The Association leases over sixty thousand 
miles of telegraph wire, and expends over fifteen thousand 
dollars a day on its work. These leased wires, which are worked 
by its own operators, stretch by way of Halifax, by way of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver and Salt Lake City, to San Francisco, San Diego and 
Seattle ; they radiate from New York through Albany, Syracuse 
and Rochester to Buffalo; from Washington through the 
leading Southern cities to Atlanta ; from Chicago south, by way 
of Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Louisville, to Nashville, Atlanta 
and New Orleans, as well as to Memphis, San Antonio and the 
City of Mexico ; and from Chicago north, by way of Milwaukee, 
to St. Paul and Duluth. They also extend from Philadelphia 
through the interior of Pennsylvania, and touch, by an extension 
from Kansas City, the interior cities of Nebraska and iowa on 
the north, and Kansas and Oklahoma on the south. Thus 
every city of consequence is reached by the wire system of the 
Associated Press.” 

In another passage Mr. Stone tells us what was the ideal 
which he and the other founders of the Association set before 
themselves :— 

“A national co-operative news-gathering organization, owned 
by the nowspapers and by them alone, selling no news, making 
no profits, paying no dividends, simply the agent and servant 
of the newspapers, was the thing. Those participating should 
be journalists of every conceivable partisan, religious, economic 
and social affiliation, but all equally zealous that in the business 
of news gathering for their supply there should be strict accuracy, 
impartiality and integrity. This was the dream we dreamed.” 


The methods pursued to obtain what one might call an 
antiseptic treatment are very important. No doubt, if the men 
who direct the Associated Press could be “got at,’’ which they 
can not be, a tremendous power for evil would rest in their hands, 
But there is no danger of this. Since the body is a federation 
and is not out to make a profit, it is put out of the way of tempta- 
tion. Besides, it is inspired by the Publicity which it organizes. 
Any attempt to colour the news would be sure to be found out. 

The Foreign News Service of the Associated Press is particu- 
larly good. Its agents give the American newspapers federated 
to the Associated Press a real report upon the facts. They have no 
fish to fry of their own or of anybody else’s. They have, however, 
a great duty and responsibility in sending through what they 
hear. In fact, one might almost say that they snapshot the 
news of Europe from hour to hour and put it on the wires— 
largely, of course, by quoting from the organs of opinion in the 
various countries in which they collect their news. Taking 
it altogether, the Associated Press is of very great benefit to 
America and maintains a position of real independence. 

Mr. Stone, as its founder, must have the chief credit for the 
organization. He was the first manager of this original develop- 
ment of the Press. After his retirement, he was succeeded by a 
very able journalist, well known in this country, since he repre- 
sented the Associated Press in London during the War. We mean 
Mr. Roy Martin. He first acted as Assistant General Manager of 
the Associated Press under Mr. Stone, but was sent to take 
charge in London at the beginning of the War. Well and wisely 





has Mr. Roy Martin maintained and is maintaining the traditions 
of the Associated Press as laid down by Mr. Stone. He has as 
cool a head and as wise a mind as any person connected with the 
newspaper business, not only in the English-speaking world, 
but in the whole world. Yet he has managed—a difficult task 
for a journalist—never to let his coolness and good temper 
degenerate into cynicism or indifference, or to deprive him of his 
humanity and of his desire to support “the good cause.” 
Like Mr. Stone, he does not slop over; but neither of them 
is a machine with nerves of steel instead of flesh and blood. 

J. St. Loz Srracuey. 





MEMOIRS OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY.* 
OxE would have to know the Ex-German Crown Prince inti- 
mately—which the writer of this review does not profess to do— 
to be able to say with what degree of sincerity these Memoirs 
have been written. If we accept them at their face value we 
must admit that they contain several excellent sentiments, 
and that the author is capable of writing engagingly about life 
and friendship and sport, and of dreaming dreams about the 
moral advancement of his country. But in all this do we see the 
real Crown Prince? If we do we can only say that he utterly 
failed to make his will felt through the thick screen of German 
intrigue and intolerable traditions and that he has been blamed 
for being malign when he was only miserably weak. 

There is, however, another possible explanation which critical 
justice requires us to set down, though we do not assert that it is 
the true one. The Crown Prince, of course, wants to return to 
Germany. He probably thinks that though the bureaucratic 
autocracy is dead for ever the German people may become tired 
of their bourgeois Republican rulers and desire to establish a 
Constitutional Monarchy. If they should, would not he be the 
very man for the throne as well as being the legitimate claimant ? 
Possibly he said to himself, in effect: “Happy thought! My 
book shall be my testimonial for the appointment. I will add 
attractive Constitutional patter to my good title.” We will not 
attempt to decide which is the true explanation of the author's 
motives ; one makes him weak, the other makes him dishonest. 
All we will do is to take the book as we find it, and to declare 
that it is a more agreeable book than we had expected him 
to write. 

The unconventional and sporting side of the Crown Prince’s 
character always made him dislike formality. At his father’s 
Court he was continually being buried under avalanches of 
ceremony. He kicked his way out of them whenever he could. 
He gives us a curious picture of Bismarck at work in his study 
towards the end of the great Chancellor's rule. Perhaps the 
young Princes dimly understood that Bismarck was the enemy 
of their father; at all events, they had a wholesome dread of the 
old man :— 

“ Accidentally, I stumbled into a small room in which tho 
old Prince sat poring over the papers on his writing-desk. To 
my dismay, he at once turned his eyes full upon me. My 
previous experience of such matters led me to believe that [ 
should be promptly and pitilessly expelled. Indeed, I had 
already started a precipitate retreat, when the old Prince 
called me back. He laid down his pen, gripped my shoulder 
with his giant palm and looked straight into my face with his 
penetrating eyes. Then he nodded his head several times and 
said: ‘Little Prince, I like the look of you, keep your fresh 
naturalness.’ He gave me a kiss and I dashed out of the room. 
I was so proud of the occurrence that I treated my brothers 
for several days as totally inferior beings. It was incredible ! 
I had blundered into a study and had not been thrown out— 
not even reprimanded.” 

The Crown Prince writes of his father with much frankness, 
but also with sympathy and not without respect. He blames 
his father for the kind of education he himself received. At a 
very early stage he came under military discipline and all 
communications between himself and the Kaiser were conducted 
through a military third party. But he tells us that it was not 
only he and his brothers who suffered from being subject to 
official control instead of being directly under a father’s care— 
the Kaiser himself suffered in a comparable way. Headstrong 
and self-sufficing though the Kaiser was in the earlier years of 
his reign, he completely lost his self-confidence—so the Crown 
Prince says—during the crisis of 1908 and never recovered it. 
From that time onwards he wavered and was without nerve. 
He was led by his advisers. The Crown Prince remarks that his 
father often injured himself and his cause by his theatricality of 
~* Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany. 1 London > Thornton Butterworth 
(21s, net.) 
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manner. But he declares, nevertheless, that the Kaiser in all 
his thoughts and purposes was pure and noble (edel). We 
learn that the Kaiser after the crisis of 1908 never forgave 
Prince Biilow. He felt, as it were, that when the tiger had 
charged Prince Biilow had shinned up the nearest tree. 

The Crown Prince certainly pays a pretty tribute to his wife, 
and says that gossip was never more malicious than when it 
told stories of their domestic unhappiness. He invites us to 
believe that he always understood and admired King Edward. 
The misunderstanding came from the Kaiser. The Crown 
Prince’s praise of King Edward leads him on to express his 
admiration for the Constitutional methods of Great Britain :— 

“Both by nature and by lessons learnt from history and 
experience, I always possessed a leaning towards the British 
constitutional system, and I have thought much about the 

ibility of its being adapted -to our form of State. As I 

owe pointed out before, I was not spared a good many rebuffs 
and criticisms whenever, in pre-war years, I expounded and 
defended my opinions on this subject.” 
Although, according to himself, he was always at heart a 
Constitutionalist, he evidently shared the carefully prepared 
doctrine of the inner circle of the German Government that 
Germany was being “ringed in” by her enemies. All the 
author’s arguments on this subject scem to us to be hopelessly 
confused. He talks about the purely defensive purpose of the 
German Navy and of the unpleasant duty of having to increase 
that Navy; and yet the whole world knows that Great Britain 
tried on several occasions to bring about a “ holiday”? from 
competitive shipbuilding and that in each case Germany refused. 
One piece of evidence he can, of course, quote with natural 
effect to support his point of view. He recalls the fact that 
Lord Fisher put it on record in his reminiscences that in 1908 
he had proposed to King Edward that we should “ Copenhagen 
the German Navy.” It only shows how much mischief may 
be done by a foolish flippancy. Those who used to under- 
stand Lord Fisher’s ways would very likely say that he did not 
mean it seriously. We do not know; all we do know is that 
King Edward cannot have taken it seriously and that nobody 
else did. The Crown Prince, however, is candid enough to admit 
that his countrymen did both repel and provoke other nations 
by their bluster and offensive political tactics. But, really, 
he asks too much of our credulity when he explains that in 
seeming to support the militarists in the Agadir and Zabern 
affairs he was really taking the other side ! 

We must come now to the War. The Crown Prince attributes 
a good deal of the inefiectiveness of German action to the 
character of the Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg :— 

“In the post for which we ought to have sought for the best, 
the boldest, the most far-sighted and the wisest of statesmen, 
there stood a bureaucrat of sluggish and irresolute character, 
his mind in a reverie of weary and resigned cosmopolitanism 
and tranquil acceptance of unalterable developments. People 
liked to call him the ‘Philosopher of Hohenfinow.’ I never 
succeeded in discovering a trace of philosophic wisdom in the 
languid nature of this man, who dropped so easily into tactless 
fatalism and who qualified even every upward flight with the 
parrot cry of ‘divinely ordained dependency.’ His hesitating 
heart had no wings, his will was joyless, his resolve was lame. 
This man, eternally vacillating in his decisions and overborne 
by any contact with natures of a fresher hue, was certainly 
not the proper person, in the years prior to the war—least of 
all in the three that immediately preceded its outbreak—to 
represent German policy against the energetic, resolute, quick- 
witted and inexorable men whom England and France had 
selected as exponents of their power.” 

The Crown Prince says that the German order to retire given 
at the first battle of the Marne was to him quite inexplicable. 
He believes that Germany had already won the battle—a state- 
ment which makes us think that his comprehension of the 
battle is, to say the least of it, incomplete. More important 
is his statement that in December, 1915, and in July, 1917, he 
earnestly advised that the way should be prepared for peace by 
compromise, and he says that his memoranda on these occasions 
were only two of many similar efforts which he made in the same 
direction. The chief objects of his admiration among the 
(rerman leaders are Hindenburg and Ludendorff. He describes 
how perfectly complementary to one another these two men 
were. Among all the German soldiers no one comes in for more 
severe condemnation than Moltke. The Crown Prince compares 
him with Benedek (whose name he spells wrong), the unhappy 
sommander of the Austrian army at the battle of Sadowa in 
1866. Benedek wes required to assume the command in oppo- 
tition to his own wishes and in spite of his own declared sense of 
infitness-—so it had been with Moltke when he was made Chief 





of the Staff. Writing of Moltke’s failure and of the retreat from 
the Marne the Crown Prince says :— 

“With the retreat from the Marne, Schlieffen’s great plan 
was frustrated. It was based on the rapid subjection of France 
I shall never forget the terrible impression made upon me on 
September 11 by the sudden appearance in my Varennes and 
Argonne Headquarters of General von Moltke accompanied by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tappen. The general was completely 
broken down, and was literally struggling to repress his tears, 
According to his impressions, the entire German army had 
been defeated and was being rapidly and unceasingly rolled back. 
He explained that he did not yet know where this retreat could 
be brought to a standstill. How he had formed such a senseless 
conception was for us, at that time, beyond comprehension.” 
Schlieffen’s “ great plan’? to which the author refers was, of 
course, the scheme for marching through Belgium, ignoring her 
neutrality. Strategic railways had been laid some years before 
the War up to the Belgian frontier. At first there had been some 
pretence on the part of the German Government of not sanction- 
ing Schlieffen’s cynical and perfidious plan; but within a year 
or two it was formally approved by the Kaiser. All this, of 
course, was known to our soldiers at the time and it makes it 
the more amazing that the Liberal Government should have 
put their money on the triumph of the peace party in Germany, 
which for all practical purposes did not exist. We should greatly 
like to know how the Crown Prince would reconcile Schliefien’s 
abominable plan with his own professions of amity and good 
faith. He is quite silent on this subject. He speaks as though 
he had a right to a quiet conscience as he always told his troops 
that God was with them. 

His account of the last scenes when the crash came for Ger- 
many is new and strange. We should like to allow the credit of 
historical accuracy to these pages, but there are unfortunate 
contradictions. He tells us in one place that the stamina of the 
German army had broken down, that there was, in fact, demorali- 
zation; but in another place he says that if only there had been 
unity at the centre the situation might have been retrieved as 
the troops could be depended upon. Until we know which the 
Crown Prince means we are not very ready to believe his story 
of a sort of coup d'état by Prince Max of Baden and others, for 
this story has no point if the army had really collapsed, as we 
believe it had. 





PALESTRINA.* 

In England there has been no great wave of popularity for 
Palestrina that will account for the appearance of Miss Pyne’s 
full yet concise biography of the Roman Master. At this 
particular period of musical development the pure, restrained 
beauty of his work appeals to few. However, in Rome, a few 
years ago, a number of documents were found which throw 
much new light upon certain aspects of Palestrina’s life. ‘These 
discoveries were made public by Msgr. Casimiri—who, curious!y 
enough, occupies the position of Master of the Chapel of St. 
John Lateran, once held by Palestrina—and no doubt partly 
stimulated Miss Pyne to give us this excellent biography. 

If the date, of Palestrina’s birth is controversial (Miss Pyne 
contributes a valuable chapter on the subject) there can be no 
doubt that his musical education was ideal. He was completely 
immersed from early boyhood in the great Roman School of 
Composition, of which he is now regarded as the culminating 
glory. ‘The archives of 8S. Maria Maggiore mention a Johannes 
de pelestrina [sic.] among the six choirboys recorded in 1537. 
In 1540, the new discoveries also show, Firmin le Bel is referred 
to as choirmaster. At that time Palestrina was about fourteen, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that he had at least a year’s 
training under the Frenchman. This at any rate disposes of 
the legend that Gaudis Mell (identified both as Goudimel the 
Huguenot and Cimello the Neapolitan musician) was Palestrina’s 
master. Miss Pyne tentatively suggests that between 1541 and 
1544, when he became organist and choirmaster of the Cathedral 
of S. Agapito in his native town, a period upon which the records 
fail to give us any information, Palestrina continucd to study 


under Firmin le Bel. Certainly he must have been a 
highly accomplished and promising musician to obtain 
a post of such responsibility at so early an age. Indeed, 


some historians have been inclined to put his birth much earlier 
on account of this appointment. Circumstances continued to 
smile on him. A new Bishop was appointed to the Cathedral 
of S. Agapito, by name Cardinal Giammaria Ciocchi del Monte, 
who in 1550 was elected Pope. Julius III., as he became, had 


x. Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina: His Life and Times. by Zoé Kendrick 
Pyne. London: John Lane. 17s, 6d. net.) 
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svidently been impressed with Palestrina’s musicianship, fora year 
later Palestrina’s life appointment to the Cathedral was annulled, 
an unusual proceeding, and he was appointed Master of the 
Boys in the Julian Choir. At the time Palestrina arrived in 
Rome a new influence was at work in religious music. Mere 
dexterity was giving way to more idealistic tendencies. The 
Spanish musicians in the Pontifical Choir, among them Morales, 
were partly responsible for the change. ‘“ Music,” Morales 
asserted, ‘‘ should be to educate the soul in strength and nobility.” 

Palestrina’s first book of Masses, published in 1554 and dedi- 
cated to Julius ITI., shows how he reacted to these influences. 
This, as Grove points out, is the first instance of an Italian 
composer dedicating his work to a Pope, for foreign musicians 
had hitherto been dominant in Italy. Most probably the 
dedication earned Palestrina his elevation to the Pontifical 
Choir—a post to which he was not entitled since he was a layman, 
a married man, and a poor singer. This, heightened by the 
fact that he had written and published secular madrigals while 
a member of the choir, brought about his speedy dismissal on 
the accession of Paul IV. For the next fifteen years he was 
choirmaster, first at the Lateran and afterwards at Santa 
Maria Maggiore. Many fine works like the Jmproperia, which 
had previously been chanted to plain-song, the Hexachord Mass 
and the great Mass of Pope Marcellus belong to those years. 
Palestrina was fortunate in having at his disposal a choir quite 
as efficient as that of St. Peter’s. One is reminded of Haydn 
at Eisenstadt. Frequent opportunities of hearing his own 
work adequately performed perhaps constitute the best educa- 
tion a composer can have. Certainly the majority of works of 
Palestrina’s time are as dead as the paper upon which they were 
so cunningly elaborated, while the best of Palestrina sings itself. 

While Palestrina was at S. Maria Maggiore the question of 
Church music was put before the Council of Trent. There was 
a possibility that music would be entirely excluded from the 
Office of the Mass, and not without reason. The Bishop of 
Ruremonde stated, for instance, “that after giving the closest 
attention he had been unable to distinguish one word sung by 
the choir.” Though it is difficult to realize the general state 
of Church music of that day, the clergy had obvious grounds 
for complaint. The setting of the Mass was clogged with 
scholastic and ineffectual artifices. The Kyrie, the Gloria, 
the Credo and the Agnus were fitted to the lewd ballad tunes 
of Flanders and Provence. It was, indeed, well that the Bishop 
of Ruremonde and others could not distinguish one word sung 
by the choir, for it is said that sometimes the secular words were 
sung side by side with the sacred. A committee of eight 
Cardinals was formed to attend to the purgation of Church 
music, and certain works of Palestrina were cited as models 
of intelligibility and correctness. 

In 1571, Palestrina again became Master of the Julian Chapel, 
yet continued to compose with remarkable industry. He did, 
of course, not turn out masterpieces with monotonous regu- 
larity, because masterpieces are not written in that way. The 
twenty-six madrigals of 1581, for instance, are comparatively 
uninteresting, yet in the same year he wrote the wonderful 
motet, Super flumina Babylonis, which may well have been a 
jament for his wife, who died shortly before. The last years of 
Palestrina’s life, although his position was settled, were not 
uneventful. In 1575 three great choirs, numbering altogether 
some fifteen hundred people, came from his native town, and 
entered Rome in a solemn procession singing his music. Then, 
in 1581, he directed a series of concerts organized by the Duke 
of Sora. Unfortunately, our knowledge from then to 1594, 
when Palestrina succumbed to an attack of pleurisy, is very 
scanty, and amounts to little mere than a record of the works 
he wrote and published. Miss Pyne shows fairly conclusively 
that the popular tales of Palestrina’s poverty are unfounded. 
His greatest misfortune was the early death of his talented sons. 

Miss Pyne displays remarkable sympathy with the spirit of 
Palestrina’s compositions. She approaches him as a daring 
explorer in the regions of polyphonic music, which he was, and 
not as a dull old contrapuntist, as some of us regard him. We 
are tempted to quote freely, but these two passages must suffice. 
The first is a comment on the Motets from the Song of Solomon :— 

“Composers, then, were not compelled to choose between 
& more or less marked plagiarism or eccentricity. They were 
groping their way along a beautiful strange road ; led spiritually, 
with the better expression of the Church’s meaning as their 
guiding star. . . . In these motets, written before the operatic 
idea had taken root in human consciousness, is to be found 
the one tolorable medium for conveying a passionate symbolism 


| the Vatican Choir uuder Msgr. Casimiri. 





that only man in the beauty of a pastoral simplicity might 
dare to use. Not a vestige of the dramatic or the sensuous 
is there, but a longing so etherealized, so rare that it forms a 
truly wonderful expression of soaring idealism. The music 
interprets an inner ecstasy not to be po. through the medium 
of words. Here is something more than the old Platonic 
definition of the movement of sounds . . . much more than 
the Renaissance ideal of pure beauty, for it adorns these concep- 
tions with spirituality.” 

Here, again, is an extract from a chapter on unaccompanied 
polyphony :— 
_ “Paradoxical as it may seem, modern music, while gaining 
in subtlety, colouring and weight, has lost in size. An unac- 
companied six-part Mass is practically immeasurable, for it is 
confined in no limit of rhythmic beat, thematic structure or 
chromatic formula. Not that there is no beat, no structure, no 
key-scheme ; such @ course would result in chaos; but the beat 
is not limited by regularly recurring bar-lines, or the structure 
by fixed patterns—if the expression be allowed—of development. 

- . The uniformity of timbre through the sole employment of 
the human voice, the absence of percussion, or of violent changes 
of any sort, create a certain atmosphere on which the spirit 
floats. To borrow an illustration from architecture—it is 
unlikely that anyone could enter the Pantheon in Rome without 
a sudden and startling sense of the vast space. Reflection alone 
reveals the art hidden in the cunning gradations of the vast 
dome. . . . There is no apparent standard by which to gauge the 
proportions of the whole. In Palestrina’s music there is the 
same absence of a definite point of comparison, and if the score 
be examined this seems even more remarkable, as nothing in 
the disposition of the voices would lead one to anticipate this 
quality of infinite space, this effect of divine freedom.” 


Miss Pyne has proved herself eminently fitted to the task 
of writing a life of the Homer of European Music—the man who, 
Baini declared, ‘‘ must have made up his mind to be the simple 
amanuensis of God !”’ 

[Only a few weeks ago Londoners had an opportunity of 
hearing sixteenth century music sung at the Albert Hall by 
The technical per- 
fection of the singers was a thing to wonder at; but for many 
people a still greater cause for surprise was that the programme 
—drawn mainly from Palestrina—lacked neither variety nor 
freshness, The extent of Palestrina’s range of expression is 
astounding when we remember that practically all his work 
was written for performance in church. At the Albert Hall 
concerts were heard such widely differing works as the Im- 
properium, Expectavit cor meum, with its remote spiritual beauty 
and certain motets from The Song of Solomon with their sug- 
gestions of Eastern colouring, and their roaring lions and leaping 
deer and other attempts at realism. Of great beauty, too, 
was a motet by Firmin le Bel, Palestrina’s master, which 
abounded in wonderful contrasts of polyphony.] 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN.* 

“* AGRICULTURE,” says the Japanese proverb, “is the basis of 
a nation.” More than half the population of Japan is still 
dependent on the land. It is thus particularly interesting to 
have an account of rural Japan from Mr. Robertson Scott, 
who has long studied the land question at home and abroad 
and who paid a long visit to Japan during the War. Japan 
has developed very rapidly as an industrial State, but her power 
and prosperity are founded on her millions of hardworking 
small farmers who grow the rice which is the Japanese staff 
of life. In his very readable and candid book, well fortified 
with statistics and summaries of native views, Mr. Robertson 
Scott describes a lengthy tour through the different provinces 
of Japan, including Hokkaido. The general impression derived 
from his chapters is that of a very frugal, industrious and on 
the whole contented people. The peasant-proprietors are 
declining in number and the tenant-farmers are increasing, but 
this regrettable change is proceeding slowly and may yet be 
checked. The villagers retain their traditional respect for the 
Emperor, and are as a rule peaceful and courteous folk. The 
village schools are highly efficient, and the agricultural colleges, 
which are thronged with students, exercise already a great 
effect in raising the standard of cultivation. The farm land is 
yielding more and is gradually being increased, for less than a 
sixth of the area of Japan is under crops, as compared with 
rather more than a fourth in Great Britain. The Japanese 
farmer’s lot would seem very unenviable to a European. The 
rice-grower is incessantly at work in the watery mud which 
rice requires; sericulture involves close attention for weeks 
at a stretch to the feeding of the silkworms and to the treatment 
of the cocoons; tea-planting calls for infinite care in details. 

* The Foundations of Japan. By J. W. Rahertenn Srntt (“ Home Connties 7“, 
London; John Murray. ([24s. net.) 
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For all his labour and watchfulness the Japanese peasant has 
a very modest return and lives the simplest of lives. But 
there is no need to question the author’s conclusion that rural 
Japan, save in districts afflicted by bad landlords, is by no 
means unhappy. 

The current theory that Japan is much over-populated and 
must therefore obtain oversea colonies is not borne out by 
Mr. Robertson Scott’s book. It is true that in some provinces 
the population is very thick on the soil, and every square yard 
available on the hillsides is tilled with care. But there is still 
plenty of waste land to be reclaimed, especially in the northern 
island of Hokkaido, and the population—now about 56,000,000, 
for a country larger by a sixth than the British Isles—is not 
increasing so rapidly as it was a few years ago. The Japanese, 
it must be remembered, do not readily leave their homeland. 
They are not very anxious even to migrate from the main 
island to Hokkaido, which is much colder. It is a curious fact 
that until half a century ago Hokkaido was almost entirely 
neglected and that the population, now over 2,000,000, was 
then barely 60,000. The author gives several instructive 
chapters to this island, which has been developed on American 
lines and is wholly unlike the rest of Japan. Stock-farming, 
for example, which is almost unknown in the other islands, is 
being practised in Hokkaido under State supervision, though 
the Japanese farmers do not seem to be able to manage sheep. 
Outside Japan and Korea last year there were, according to the 
official returns, only 648,000 Japanese subjects—half of them in 
China, and most of the remainder in Hawaii and California. 
The total may be understated, but it does not suggest any great 
willingness on the part of the Japanese to seck a livelihood in 
less crowded countries. 

Mr. Robertson Scott touches on such questions incidentally, 
just as he mentions in passing the remarks of a Japanese friend 
on German influence :— 

“We Japanese are not inherently a warlike people and have 
no desire to be militarists; but we are suffering from German 
influence not. only in the army but through the middle-aged 
legal, scientific and administrative classes who were largely 
educated in Germany or influenced by German teaching. This 
German influence may have been held in check to some extent, 
perhaps, by the artistic world, which has certainly not been 
German, except in relation to music, and after all that is the 
best part of Germany. Many young people have taken their 
ideas largely from Russia; more from the United States and 
Great Britain. But Germany will always make her appeal 
on account of her reputation with us for system, order, industry, 
depth of knowledge, persistence and nationalism.” 


He inquired everywhere as to the religious views of the people 
and was generally told that religion counted for little. He was 
conversing with two village elders :— 

“*We are not a metaphysical people,’ one of them said. 
‘Nor were our forefathers as religious as some students may 
suppose. Those who went before us gave to the Buddhist 
shrine and even worshipped there, but their daily life and their 
religion had no close connection. We did not define religion 
closely. Religion has phases according to the degree of public 
instruction. Our religion has had more to do with propitiation 
and good fortune than with morality. If you had come here 
a century ago you would have been unable to find even then 
religion after another pattern. If it be said that a man must 
be religious in order to be good the person who says so does 
not look about him. I am not afraid to say that our people 
are good as a result of long training in good behaviour. Their 
good character is due to the same causes as the freedom from 
rowdiness which may be marked in our crowds.’ . 

The first speaker said that there had been three watch. 
words for the rural districts. ‘There was Industrialisation 
and Increase of Production. There was Public Spirit and Public 
Welfare. There was The Shinto Shrine the Centre of the Village. 
We have a certain conception of a model village, but perhaps 
some hypocrisy may mingle with it. They say that the village 
with well-kept Buddhist and Shinto shrines is generally a good 
village.’ ‘In other words,’ I ventured, ‘ the village where there 
is some non-material feeling.” The rejoinder was: ‘ Western 
religion is too high, and, I fear, inapplicable to our life. It 
may be that we are too easily contented. But there are nearly 
60 millions of us. I do not know that we feel a need or have a 
vacant place for religion. There is certainly not much hope 
for an increase of the influence of Buddhism.’ ” 


Such is the background of the superficially attractive picture 
of rural Japan—docile, laborious, well-mannered, even kind]y— 
that Mr. Robertson Scott paints with abounding care and 
sympathy. We are left wondering how long this easy material- 
ism will endure. The blacker side of Japanese industrialism, 


which has had too many parallels in Western countries and even 
in America, is discussed in the chapter on the silk mills, where 
very young girls work fifteen hours a day for a mere pittance so 
that Japanese industry may 


compete with the more efficient 





labour of the West. This is a passing phase, no doubt, but it is 
a great pity that Japan has not been able to profit by the sad 
experience of older industrial States, who neglected the health 
of the factory workers and are now paying dearly for it. Rural 
Japan is already suffering through the demands of industry for 
cheap female labour. The book is admirably illustrated and 
may be commended as the work of an honest and competent 
observer. 





MR. CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S MEMORIES.* 


For many years past Mr. Chauncey Depew has been one of 
the most popular speakers in America and one of the most 
influential members of the Republican Party. His recollections 
of a long and busy life are as good as his speeches—of which, 
he reminds us, there are twelve volumes in print—and make 
an uncommonly entertaining book. Mr. Depew was born at 
Peekskill, on the Hudson, eighty-eight years ago, and graduated 
from Yale in 1856, and at once went into politics. He entered 
the New York Legislature in 1861, and was Secretary of State 
to the Governor from 1863 to 1865. It was his duty at the 
critical Presidential election of 1864 to see that the New York 
troops in the field had an opportunity of voting. Stanton, the 
Secretary of War, was reluctant to give permission, but Lincoln, 
hearing of the proposal, at once recognized its importance 
and ordered the soldiers’ votes to be taken. The Republicans, 
despite their party divisions, were thus able to win New York 
by the narrow majority of 6,749, and Lincoln’s re-election, 
which had seemed very doubtful, was assured. Mr. Depew 
recalls the Republican Convention of that year, and declares that 
the selection of Andrew Johnson for Vice-President was due to 
Lincoln and Seward. The New York delegates would have 
preferred Daniel S. Dickinson of their own State, who, like 
Johnson, had been a Democrat before the war, but they agreed 
by a majority of one to defer to the President’s wish. America 
would have been spared much painful controversy, when Johnson 
unexpectedly became President after Lincoln’s murder, had 
one of the New York delegates voted the other way. Mr. 
Depew records a conversation in which Lincoln defended bis 
practice of using anecdotes as arguments :— 

“In regard to this story-telling, he said: ‘I am accused 

of telling a great many stories. They say that it aman ‘the 
dignity of the presidential office, but ‘I have found that plain 
people (repeating with emphasis plain people), take them as 
you find them, are more easily influenced by a broad and 
humorous illustration than in any other way, and what the 
hypercritical few may think I don’t care.’ In speaking 
Mr. Lincoln had a peculiar cadence in his voice, caused by 
laying emphasis upon the key-word of the sentence. In answer 
to the question how he knew so many anecdotes, he answered : 
‘I never invented a story, but I have a good memory and, 
I think, tell one tolerably well. My early life was passed among 
pioneers who had the courage and enterprise to break away 
from civilization and settle in the wilderness. The things 
which happened to these original people and among themselves 
in their primitive conditions were far more dramatic than any- 
thing invented by the professional story-tellers. For many 
years I travelled the circuit as a lawyer, and usually there 
was only one hotel in the county towns where court was held. 
The pt Be the grand and petit juries, the lawyers, the clients, 
and witnesses would pass the night tolling exciting’ or amusing 
oceurrences, and these were of infinite varicty and inteies?.’ 
He was always eager for a new story to add to his magazine of 
ammunition ‘and weapons.’ 
Mr. Depew himself has an astonishing stock of witty stories, 
as his readers will see. He was offered various offices in 1865, 
but he decided to join Commodore Vanderbilt in the capacity 
of legal adviser to the New York Central Railroad, with which 
he has ever since been connected. 

Mr. Depew recalls the successive Presidents up to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and has some kindly stories to tell of each of them. 
He says that Mr. Cleveland, for whom he has a great admiration, 
became very unpopular because he could not satisfy all the 
Democratic office-seekers :— , 

“Vance, who had a large proportion of the citizens of North 
Carolina on his waiting list, and could get none of them 
appointed, said that the situation, which ought to be one of 
rejoicing at the election of a president by his own party, was 
like that of a client of his who had inherited a farm from his 
father. There were so many difficulties about the title and 
getting possession of it and delay, that the son said: * I almost 
wished father had not died.’ ” 

Mr. Roosevelt, when standing as a candidate for the Governor- 
ship of New York, found at a meeiing one of the Rough Riders 
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whom he had led in Cuba. The man insisted on making a 
speech to this effect :-— 


“*My friends and fellow-citizens, my colonel was a great 
soldier. He will make a great governor. He always put us 
boys in battle where we would be killed if there was a chance, 
and that is what he will do with you.’ ” 


The author repeats one of the best of Mr. Roosevelt’s favourite 


anecdotes :— 

“ While he was on the ranch the neighbours had caught a 
horse thief and hung him. They soon discovered that they had 
made a mistake and hung the wrong man. The most diplo- 
matic among the ranchers was selected to take the body home 
and break the news gently to his wife. The cowboy ambassador 
asked the wife: ‘ Are you the wife of ?’ She answered 
*Yes.’ ‘ Well,’ said the ambassador, ‘ you are mistaken. You 
are his widow. I have his body in the wagon. You need not 
feel bad about it, because we hung him thinking he was the 
horse thief. We soon after found that he was innocent. The 
joke is on us. . 

Mr. Depew’s recollections of the twelve years that he served 
in the Senate are instructive as well as amusing. They illustrate 
the immense power of the Senators, which Europe failed to 
recognize and which even America does not wholly comprehend. 
Mr. Depew says that a few Senators, who are seldom heard of, 
exercise unbounded influence in the Committees where the real 
work is done. “It requires a possible revolution to overcome 
the hostility of a Committee, even if the House [of Representa- 
tives] and the country are otherwise minded.” The author 
devotes a chapter to his railway company, which, he says, has 
had to face only one strike during his long connexion with it, 
and that occurred while he was away in Europe. Two of his 
railway anecdotes are to the point :— 

“T was going over the line on an important tour at one 
time with John Burroughs, superintendent of the Western 
Division. We were on his pony engine, with seats at the 
front, alongside the boiler, so that we could look directly on 
the track. Burroughs sat on one side and I on the other. He 
kept on commenting aloud by way of dictating to his steno- 
grapher, who sat behind him, and praise and criticism followed 
rapidly. I heard him utter in his monotonous way: ‘ Switch 
misplaced, we will all be in hell in a minute,’ and then a second 
afterwards continue: ‘We jumped the switch and are on the 
track again. Discharge that switchman.’... Mr. C. M. Bissell 
was a very efficient superintendent, and for a long time in 
charge of the Harlom Railroad. He told me this incident. 
We decided to put in effect as a check upon the conductors a 
system by which a conductor, when a fare was paid on the train, 
must tear from a book a receipt which he gave to the passenger, 
and mark the amount on the stub from which the receipt was 
Soon after a committee of conductors called upon Mr. 





torn. 
Bissell and asked for an increaso of pay. ‘ Why,’ Bissell 
asked, ‘ boys, why do you ask for that now?’ After a rather 
embarrassing pause the oldest conductor said: ‘ Mr. Bissell, 
you have been a conductor yourself.’ ” 

Mr. Depew knows England as well as America. He says 


I 
that he was used by one of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues to secure 
Irish-American support for the Home Rule Bill—it is not clear 
from the context whether it was the Bill of 1886 or the Bill of 
1893. Parnell told him that the Nationalists did not want to 
break away from the British Empire, as many Irishmen found 
careers in the Services. Mr. Depew was dining with Lord 
Spencer when the Cabinet was much divided over Home Rule :— 

“The guests at the dinner wero all Gladstonians and 
lamenting these differences and full of apprehension that 
they might result in a split in the Party. The earl asked me 
if we ever had such conditions in the United States. I 
answered: ‘Yes.’ Mr. Blaine, at that time at the head of 
President Harrison’s Cabinet as Secretary of State, had very 
serious differences with his chief, and the poople wondered why 
he remained. Mr. Blaine told me this story apropos of the 
situation : The author of a play invited a friend of his to witness 
the first production and sent him a complimentary ticket. 
During the first act there were signs of disapproval, which 
during the second act broke out into a riot. An excited man 
sitting alongside the guest of the playwright said: ‘ Stranger, 
are you blind or deaf, or do you approve of the play ?’ The 
guest replied: ‘My friend, my sentiments and opinion in 
regard to this play do not differ from yours and the rest, but 
I am here on a free ticket. If you will wait a little while till 
I go out and buy a ticket, I will come back and help you 
raise hell.’ ”’ 





Majesty will be pleased. If you preach ten minutes, Her 
Majesty will be delighted.’ ‘ But,’ said the young clergyman, 
‘my lord, what can a preacher possibly say in only ten 
minutes ?’ ‘That,’ answered tho statesma#, ‘ will be a matter 
of indifference to Her Majesty.’ ” 


Lastly, we must quote one of the many little encounters 
which used to take place between Mr. Depew and his old friend 
and rival orator, Mr. Choate :— 


“Choate and I were both to speak, and Choate came first. 
As usual, he threw a brick at me. He mentioned that a 
reporter had come to him and said: ‘Mr. Choate, I have 
Depew’s speech carefully prepared, with the applause and 
laughter already in. I want yours.’ Of course, no reporter 
had been to either of us. Mr. Choate had in his speech, an 
unusual thing for him, a long piece of poetry. When my turn 
came to reply I said: ‘ The reporter eame to me, as Mr. Choate 
has said, and made the remark: “I already have Choate’s 
speech. It has in it a good deal of poetry.” I asked the 
reporter: “From what author is the poetry taken?” He 
answered: “I do not know the author, but the poetry is so 
bad I think Choate has written it himself.” ’ ” 


Mr. Depew’s cheerful and happy book will delight many 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 





MARGARET FULLER.* 

Mccn has been written of Margaret Fuller, but biography 
hitherto has approached her from some special aspect as literary 
pioneer and feminist in America or as a somewhat serpentine 
wise-woman. ‘‘No one,” says Miss Anthony, “has attempted 
@ realistic interpretation of her life and character.’ Yet the 
woman who roused the admiration of Emerson, the Carlyles, 
Mazzini, and the Brownings is an ideal subject, not only because 
of her strange, distinctive and great personality (a personality 
so restless and vigorous that when baulked of external activity 
it turned inwards and devoured its owner), but also because her 
life, with its alternations of repression and escape and its final 
tragic fulfilment, was strangely fitted to reveal the process of 
development of that personality. Miss Anthony has treated 
her heroine with great sympathy and insight, and the result is a 
truly absorbing book. 

We see the girl of fifteen who so acutely estimated her own 
qualities :— 


ve 


which 


aK quire. 


“T am wanting in that intuiti tact and polish, 
Nature has bestowed upon some, but which I must 
And, on the other hand, my powers of intellect, though sufficient, 
I suppose, are not well disciplined. Yet all such hindrances 
may be overcome by an ardent spirit. If I fail, my consolation 
shall be found in active employment.”’ 


r 
| 
I 


Later, we are shown the girl of violent and sentimental friend- 
ships; the girl whom suppressed emotions and the lack of a 
congenial field of activity drove to dreams, strange fantasics, 
and later to the mysticism of Novalis in which, as Miss Anthony 
says, “she tried to find consolation for her surcharged longings 
in a life of visions”; the young woman of twenty-four who, 
as @ protest against their retirement from Boston to a country 
ged in an emotional conflict with her father which 
A sharp revelation of her mental 


farm, enga 
ended in a serious illness. 


| stress at home is given in her reply to an accusation of arrogance. 





A capital story of Disraeli is attributed to Sir Henry Irving :— | 


“Sir Henry told mo a delightful story about Disraeli. A 


young relative of Irving’s took orders and became a clergyman | 


in the Established Church. 
appointed this young man one of the curates at Windsor. 
One day the clergyman came to Irving in great distress and 
said: ‘The unexpected has happened. Every one has dropped 
out, and I have been ordered to preaeh on Sunday.’ Irving 
took him to see Disraeli for advice. The Prime Minister said 
to the young clergyman: ‘If you preach thirty minutes, Her 
Majesty will be bored. If you preach fifteen minutes, Her 


At the request of Irving, Disraeli | 


| important member of the staff of the New York Tribune. 


she said, “that only through aspirations, which 
what is called unreasonable, have I been 


* Remember,” 
sometimes make me 
enabled to vanquish unpropitious circumstances and save my 
soul alive.” 

Then comes her appearance in public life as the champion 
of woman’s rights. From 1839 to 1844 she held her famous 
Conversations for women. She was one of the greatest talkers 
in an age of great talkers and conversation, not ink and paper, 
was her true medium of expression. ‘ Conversation,” she said, 
“is my natural element. I need to be called out, and never 
think alone, without imagining Her 
feminism was wide and comprehensive, and in writing of those 
other great feminists, Mary Wollstonecraft and George Sand, 


some companion.” 


she described herself :— 

“Such beings as these, rich in genius, of most tender sympa- 
thies, capable of high virtue and a chastened harmony, ought 
not to find themselves, by birth, in a place so narrow, that in 
breaking bonds, they become outlaws.” 

Then we find her, with Emerson, among the New England 
Transcendentalists, and, soon after, she emerges a journalist, 
as joint editor with Emerson of the Dial, and afterwards as an 
But 


all this time one feels that the scope which life offered her was 
too exclusively intellectual: some more passionate activity 
° Margarct Fuller. By Katharine Anthony. Loudou: Jonathan Capes 
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was necessary to occupy fully this fiery creature. And the 
visit to Europe and to Rome, followed by her active concern 
with Mazzini in the Revolution and her love affair and eventual 
marriage to the young Marchese Ossoli, even the tragic death 
of herself, her husband, and her baby in the shipwreck within 
sight of New York, come as a fulfilment of our desire that she 
should receive sll that she craved for at the hands of life. So 
George Eliot felt, and so she wrote in a letter to a friend :— 

‘* It is a help to read such a life as Margaret Fuller’s. How 
inexpressibly touching that passage from her Journal: ‘I shall 
always reign through the intellect, but the life! the life! oh, 
my God, shall that never be sweet ?’. I am thankful, as if for 
myself, that it was sweet at last.” 





THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 

Tue Acts of the Apostles has become of late years the arena in 
which New Testament scholars are accustomed to “ give their 
proofs,”’ and to exhibit at once their learning and their ingenuity. 
Hence a certain crossing of notable works on the subject; it 
is to be regretted that M. Loisy’s great commentary did not 
reach the editors of this series in time to be considered in the 
present volume, which discusses not only the complicated 
questions of the composition and authorship of the Acts, but 
also the history of their treatment by modern critics. The 
opening volume of The Beginnings of Christianity, which was 
reviewed in the Spectator on publication, was made at the time 
the pretext for a controversy which, like most theological 
controversies, was not over-scrupulously conducted and diverted 
attention from the matter in hand. It is possible that a certain 
embarrassment was caused even to friendly critics in this country 
by what has been called the “ reticence ” of the editors on the 
religious issues suggested in the course of the book. It would 
be more accurate to say that their work was characterized by a 
detachment which, though common in the Continental schools, 
is liable to be misunderstood in England. A case may be made 
for the Continental method—Prolegomena are one thing, the 
full reconstruction of the narrative is another. And the editors 
have nothing to conceal :— 

“Later on we hope to return to the subject, and reconsider 
the narrative of the life of Jesus, and the influence on the Church 
of His own teaching and of the teaching of others about Him— 
two subjects which are not identical, though necessarily related.” 

The argument of the Preface, to the effect that history is an 
art and the historian an artist, is skilfully pressed. It was not 
till our own time that history came to be regarded as a mere 
record of events :— 

“Whether the subject chosen was a nation, or a society, or 

an individual, the moral was tho chief thing. Whatever ma 
have been the methods of the writer of Acts, or the sources whic 
he used, he was assuredly no exception. Acts is history, but 
history composed with a purpose, and with a moral. It is our 
hope to have contributed something in this volume to the better 
understanding of the method of its compilation, of the purpose 
with which it was written, and the moral it was intended to 
enforce.” 
The content falls under three main heads: (1) the Composition 
and Purpose of Acts; (2) the Identity of the Editor of Luke 
and Acts; (3) the History of Criticism: to which three appen- 
dices are added, the first of which is a striking study of the 
“ Psychology of Authorship.” “A book dealing with this 
subject by a specialist in psychology would (say the editors) 
greatly advance the understanding of history, and would render 
much ignorant criticism impossible.” The remark is at once 
just and pertinent. The two examples given, one from mediaeval 
the other from modern history, show how short a time is required 
for the growth of legend and for the investment of historical 
figures with new characteristics, “so that in the subsequent 
development of thought concerning them these new and rela- 
tively unhistorical features become more important than the 
original facts.” ‘ihe bearing of this on Christian Origins is 
obvious; and it will seem to many that Appendix A.—-con- 
taining the story of St. Francis of Assisi, by Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
and that of Margaret Catchpole, by the editors—is the most 
important and original contribution to the book. 

In Appendix C.—Professor Cadbury's “Commentary on the 
Preface to Luke ’’—and in the chapter on the “ Internal Evidence 
of Acts,’ Norden’s opinion on the origin of Acts, based on an 
examination of the Theophilus paragraph in that book, is some- 
what summarily dealt with. In a recent review of M. Loisy’s 
commentary, in the Harvard Theological Review, Professor Lake 
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announces his intention of examining Norden’s view at greater 
length in a future volume of The Beginnings of Christianity. ‘The 
view in question—that Luke was the author of a work, dedic ated 
to Theophilus, which was enlarged by a later editor—has com- 
mended itself to Continental scholars of eminence, and seems 
to deserve more serious consideration in this country than it 
has yet received. 





THE CUCKOO.* 

Mr. CuHance has solved one problem and created another. 
He was attracted, years ago, by the mystery of the cuckoo, 
How did she lay her eggs? How many did she lay? How 
did she choose the nest to lay them in? He set out in 1918 
to get the answer to these questions, and found it in 1920 and 
1921. He began by establishing the fact that a female cuckoo 
returning year after year to this country, and probably to the 
same spot, will arrogate to herself a certain area within which 
she will control all the nests of the species she chooses as fosterers 
for her eggs, whether they be meadow pipits, reed warblers, 
hedge-sparrows or some other bird—for she limits herself to one 
species, certainly for season after season, probably for life, 
In this area she becomes what Mr. Chance calls a ‘“ dominant” 
cuckoo. And the number of eggs she lays depends on the 
number of nests she finds waiting for her—that is, with eggs 
not yet incubated. Mr. Chance proved this by finding all the 
meadow pipits’ nests in an area dominated by a particular 
cuckoo, whom he calls Cuckoo A, and by taking the clutches 
as they were laid, so that the parent birds were forced to nest 
again, which they would do four or five times. In 1920 he thus 
induced Cuckoo A to lay twenty-one eggs, and in 1921, by 
stopping the supply of new nests, limited her to fifteen. In 
the course of his watching he discovered other facts. He found 
that the female cuckoo would get to know the progress of every 
nest in her area, and would watch a nest for hours, motionless 
in a tree, before laying. She would then glide down, remove 
one of the fosterer’s eggs, and lay one of her own in the nest 
to replace it. She did not carry her egg in her beak, as some 
people have believed. This process of watching a nest, Mr. 
Chance holds, induces a cuckoo to “ conceive” an egg, and she 
only “ conceives ’’ an egg when she has chosen a nest inviting 
her, so to speak, to do so. : 

So much for the mystery to which Mr. Chance has found the 
key. Will he help to solve his other problem? He has created 
it, probably, unwittingly. He tells us, incidentally, that he 
has taken hundreds of cuckoos’ eggs, and he speaks of other 
collectors as having done the same. What of the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts? It is true that the cuckoo’s eggs are not 
protected in every county, but the bird itself is protected in all. 
And what is the use of making it illegal to kill the parent bird 
if collectors are allowed to destroy all her eggs? For this is 
what in many cases they are doing to-day, and not only with the 
cuckoo, but with other birds. Is it not time to amend the law ? 





BETWEEN TWO CONTINENTS. 


Prince WitttuM or Swepen has written an interesting little 
book, under the title of Between Two Continents (Eveleigh 
Nash and Grayson, 15s. net), on a journey that he made to 
Central America in 1920, partly with the object of studying the 
remains of the long extinct Maya civilization. The book has 
been translated by Mr. Worster and is well illustrated with 
photographs. The author went to Belize in a motor-ship, 
calling on the way at St. Barthelemy—near Guadeloupe— 
which was a Swedish colony until 1877, when it was sold to 
France. He speaks favourably of British Honduras, but expresses 
surprise at our neglect of that fertile colony and at the broad 
tolerance which permits full-blooded negroes to sit on the 
Legislative Council. From Belize he went to Tuloom, in 
Yucatan, where the ruins of Maya temples and palaces lie hidden 
in the forest. Thence he visited Guatemala, and was staying 
in the capital when a revolution broke out and unseated President 
Cabrera. As the President had artillery and shelled the city 
for five days there was much loss of life. The author says that 
the Cabrera administration was extremely inefficient and 
corrupt. He contrasts with Guatemala the well governed and 
prosperous little Republic of San Salvador. He came home 
by way of Panama and the Canal, and was much impressed with 
the thoroughness of the American port officials, who examine 


* The Cuckoo's Secret, By Edgar Chance. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
[7e. 6d. net.) 
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all passengers first as to their morals and politics and then as 
to their health. The harbourmaster at Panama proved to be 
a Swede. Prince William attributes the backwardness of 
Central America to its half-educated condition. The mixture 
of races—European, African and American Indian—is, however, 
the fatal obstacle to progress. 





THE ROUND TABLE, 
Tur Round Table for June contains, as usual, some able 
articles, well informed but anonymous, on the leading political 
questions of the day, together with letters from America and 
from the Dominions which are particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. In home politics this admirable quarterly seems to be 
shifting its ground—to speak in the terms of French politics— 
further to the Left. The article on Ireland, for example, 
might be the work of a moderate Irish Nationalist, so 
unfair is it to the sorely tried Ulster Protestants, who are 
told, in very vague terms, that they must make “a difficult 
sacrifice” for the sake of a “treaty” which their enemies 
show no intention of respecting. It is suggested, moreover, 
that the Ulster Protestants are as much to blame as the Roman 
Catholics for the reign of terror in Belfast, though it is notorious 
that the Irish Republican Army began and deliberately con- 
tinues the outrages; the murder of the Macmahons, as the 
writer of the article ought to have known, was almost certainly 
the work of Republican ruffians, whom the victims had refused 
to assist in their foul work. The Genoa Conference is described 
with care. It is stated that Dr. Rathenau, “in desperation 
or a fit of pique or in a moment of bravado,” signed the 
German Treaty with the Bolsheviks on Easter Sunday because 
he could not see Mr. Lloyd George, who had gone to church ; 
but it is added that Dr. Rathenau had had the treaty in his 
pocket “‘for weeks.’”’ The negotiations with the Bolsheviks 
came to nothing, it is said, partly because the Moscow delegates 
inspired profound distrust, and partly because the Allies 
differed widely in their views regarding Russia. The danger 
impending from the Red Army, it is urged, has been much 
exaggerated, because the Russian railways, never efficient, are 
now paralysed. “The central problem of Europe at the 
present time is not Russia but Germany, not the recognition 
of old debts so much as the remission of new ones.” The 
Round Table echoes the Manchester Guardian in asking whether 
the Entente, as an object of policy, can any longer be attained 
and in declaring against all “entangling alliances.”” The 
writer of an attractive series of “ Letters from Egypt” argues 
that complete self-government must be given at the earliest 
possible moment. He admits that a very small minority of 
educated and wealthy people will have all the power, and he 
sees that the vast peasant majority will not count at all. 
Nevertheless, “‘ the Egyptian people’’ must be left free to do 
as they like; our troops must be moved to the Canal zone or 
beyond it, and foreigners in Egypt must face the risk of a 
renewal of the Alexandria riots. The writer’s remark that 
“to help such peoples to arrive at self-government is part of 
our mission in the world” does not carry conviction as it might 
have done ten years ago. Many Englishmen are beginning to 
wonder whether a mission that costs so much and does not 
guarantee either peace or prosperity should be continued. 
An article on ‘“ The Communist Experiment in Russia” 
expresses the belief that the Bolsheviks are bound to 
go still further in reversing their Communist policy, and 
that they will have to abandon their attempt to con- 
trol foreign trade. But the writer admits that until 
they inspire confidence in foreign capitalists they will be 
unable to restore transport, industry or agriculture. The fact, 
for instance, that there is no law of contract in Bolshevik Russia 
shows how extremely difficult it will be to attract capital to 
the Communist Paradise. The letter from South Africa gives 
a good account of the Rand insurrection of March and of the 
share which the Nationalist Party had in the agitation which 
led up to the outbreak of violence. It seems that General 
Hertzog, always fishing in troubled waters, had sought to gain 
Labour support by accusing General Smuts of letting the strike 
develop into an insurrection so that he might have an excuse 
for declaring martial law and breaking the Labour Party. Such 
a charge is, of course, wholly unfounded. That General Hertzog 
should deliberately put it forward shows how desperate the 
Nationalists have become since their defeat at the general 
election. It will be remembered that the strikers, most of 





whom are Dutch-speaking, killed or maltreated many natives 
in order to promote a native rising, which might deter the 
Dutch farmers from obeying the Government’s order for a 
mobilization to restore order on the Rand. 





THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Nineteenth Century gives first place to an article on “The 
Cabinet Secretariat,” by Sir Henry Craik, who maintains that 
this new organization, with 116 officials costing over £30,000 
a year, is bound to become a new executive, fettering the 
Cabinet and giving the Prime Minister the powers of an American 
President. There is real truth in Sir Henry Craik’s warnings. 
The Foreign Office, for instance, has been virtually superseded 
by the Prime Minister’s secretaries. We hope the article will 
receive the attention it deserves. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar, the 
editor, writes on ‘Genoa and the Times,” stoutly defending 
the Times for its severe criticisms of the Prime Minister’s dealings 
with Chicherin. Mr. Dewar holds that we should keep the 
Bolsheviks at arm’s length. ‘“ We cannot, as individuals, 
even afford to cultivate, for instance, notorious City swindlers. 
Far less can we as a nation afford, if we are intent on human 
progress, to cultivate world blackmailers of the Soviet order.” 
Canon Streeter, in an article entitled ‘‘ Inside Germany: The 
Hard Facts,”’ gives the conclusions that he formed after a recent 
visit to Berlin. He deprecates hasty generalizations. Different 
sections of the German people hold different views. Some 
workmen are better off, others worse off, than before the War. 
The professional classes are very hard hit. Canon Streeter 
thinks that Germany would try to make reparation if a definite 
sum, within her capacity, were fixed and the period of payment 
were shortened. Major Ernest Gray puts the case of the 
teachers broadly and clearly in an article on ‘“ Education and 
Economy.”’ Colonel Knox-Niven asks: ‘“‘ Should we cut down 
our Army ?” and suggests that some petty savings on training 
and on inventions may be false economy. Major A. K. Slessor 
discusses “The Cost of an Oxford Career,” with figures from 
Christ Church accounts. He thinks that “in some colleges at 
least the thing ean be done in comfort if not in luxury”’ for 
£250 a year. Parents will regard him as an optimist. Miss 
M. H. Mason, writing from long experience as an inspector, 
has a valuable article on “The Boarded-Out Children of the 
Poor.” Canon Peter Green discusses the pregnant question, 
““ What do we mean by ‘Christ is risen’ ?”’ and answers that 
“the Church’s doctrine of the Resurrection is neither doubtful 
nor incoherent.” Sir Bampfylde Fuller states some “ Ultimate 
Facts in Economics.” We may commend, too, Mr. Stanley 
Rowland’s thoughtful paper on “ The Revolution in Music and 
Art ’’—ending, he thinks, in Art but still incomplete in Music. 
Sir Edward Sullivan at the tail-end of the number has a most 
amusing article on “ The Artless Art of Repartee,” with many 
examples. Thus :— 

“Cardinal Vaughan and Dr. Adler, the Chief Jewish Rabbi, 
were next to one another at a luncheon. ‘ Now, Dr. Adler,’ said 
the Cardinal, ‘when may I have the pleasure of helping you 
to some ham?’ The Rabbi replied without a pause: *‘ At your 
Eminence’s wedding.’ ” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. J. D. Whelpley, writing as “ An 
American at Genoa,” takes a somewhat hopeful view of the 
Conference. “ We are all better informed as to the state of 
the world than before it was held. Each of the great nations 
has more or less clearly defined its attitude towards current 
affairs of international importance.” He minimizes the import- 
ance of the German-Bolshevik Treaty. On the other hand, 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, discussing ‘‘ The Genoa Tournament,” regards 
the Treaty as of high significance, though he declares that the 
Allies ought to have known that it was being negotiated, 
Mr. Lloyd George is said to have “ put up a magnificent fight ; 
his defeat is to be ascribed, however, not so much to the 
opposition of adversaries as to his own lack of foresight and 
to the wily manoeuvres of his official friends and allies.” 
Mr. Gribble describes some of ‘The German ‘Coming War’ 
Books’? which are selling in vast numbers in Germany, and 
show that many Germans are wholly unrepentant. Mr. W. 
Permewan, in an article on “ The Future of Mr. Lloyd George,” 
maintains that the Prime Minister will soon be leading a 
reunited Liberal Party. Mr. Lewis Melville deals at length 
with Mr. Belloc’s book on the Jews, which he denounces as 
“an attack on the loyalty, integrity and good sense of the 
Jewish race.’ Miss Esther 8, Sutro contributes an interesting 
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study of Nicolas Poussin, the great French painter, who is, 
she thinks, unappreciated in England. 

Mr. H. Wilson Harris, in the Contemporary, expresses his 
view of the Genoa Conference plainly in his title, ““ Why Genoa 
Failed.” The German-Bolshevik Treaty confirmed the sus- 
picions of the French, who had not wanted a conference and 
objected to any concessions to the Communists. The Con- 
ference, he thinks, “has demonstrated once more that the 
French opinion of Mr. Lloyd George is such as practically to 
damn in advance any negotiations in which he and French 
statesmen participate.” Nevertheless, “ Europe has at least 
been brought face to face with its problems.’ M. Pierre 
Renaudel, who speaks for a small minority in the French 
Chamber, endeavours to show that French public opinion is 
by no means united in support of M. Poincaré, by quoting 
various provincial newspapers. Herr E. Bernstein describes 
“The Political Situation in Germany”; he believes that the 
People’s Party led by Herr Stinnes is gaining ground, owing 
to Socialist dissensions. Mr. Harold Spender contributes a 
vigorous article on “The Sacrifice of Greece.” “We are not 
yet compelled, under any Geddes rule, to betray all those whom 
we have once befriended.” Mr. Spender points out very truly 
that the surrender of Smyrna and other Greek-speaking districts 
to the Turks will lead inevitably to the wholesale massacre of 
the helpless Christians. Coles Pasha writes on “ Indian Prin- 
cipalities and other Problems.’ “ Before we depart, let the 
whole of British India be broken up into monarchies each with 
its hereditary ruler.’ The main problem in India is, he thinks, 
the economic problem. The population increases more rapidly 
than the means of subsistence, despite all the canal schemes, 
and democratic institutions afford no cure. Mr. William 
Archer’s able and lively reply to Mr. J. M. Robertson, entitled 
“ Redistributing Shakespeare,” deserves attention. 

The Prime Minister is again subjected to a severe castigation 
by “Centurion” in the National Review, in an article entitled 
“Truth and Falsehood in High Places.’ ‘‘ Centurion’’ begins 
with the recent controversy at Genoa in which the Prime Min- 
ister charged the 7'imes with untruthfulness. He passes on to 
the statements of Mr. Bullitt in regard to the Prime Minister's 
alleged dealings with the Bolsheviks in the winter of 1918-19, 
and then recalls the Prime Minister's repudiation of the West- 
minster Gazette's report of an inverview with a “ high authority ” 
in Paris in March, 1919—a report which coincides in many 
respects with a memorandum prepared by or for the Prime 
Minister a few days before and issued recently as a White Paper. 
“ Centurion”’ looks back at Mr. Lloyd George’s record before 
the War and finds reason to question his accuracy more than 
once. It is a grave indictment to bring against a British Prime 
Minister. M. Stéphane Lauzanne writes bitterly on “ France 
the good Milch Cow ” and Germany who “ can pay if she wants 
to, but does not.’ Mr. Frank Fox discusses “A Way out 
of our Troubles—Empire Resettlement” ; he thinks that five 
millions of our people might find homes and plenty of work in 
the Dominions if emigration and settlement were rightly organ- 
ized. The Ranee of Sarawak relates some of the “ Traditions 
of the Dyak Tribes.” Mr. Adolphe Smith throws light on the 
workings of pro-German “ Secret Societies in Modern Politics.” 
Mr. F. Gordon Lowe’s article on “ Lawn Tennis—Some Hints 
and Experiences” is timely and interesting. 

Blackwood has an entertaining article by Mrs. Comyns Carr 

n “The Beggar's Opera in the Eighteenth Century.” She 
reealls the first performance of January 29th, 1728, which was 
a triumph for Gay and also for the almost unknown young 
actress, Lavinia Fenton. Unluckily, Mrs. Comyns Carr thinks 
that Addison was present—* Addison, who had always sneered 
at Italian Opera . . . knew what he liked that night.” But 
Addison, poor man, had been in his grave for nine years. Mr. 
W. D. Macnaughton writes on “ Hungary and the Hungarians,” 
doing full justice to the social gifts of the Magyars but admitting 
also that their intense nationalism has always made them 
cruel to other races, especially the Slavs and the Rumanians. 
He points out that the franchise has been severely restricted 
this year and voting by ballot abolished outside the towns so 
that the magnates once more control the elections. 

In the London Mercury Mr. J. C. Squire has a poem of seven 
pages, in “free verse,” on “The Stockyard” at Chicago—a 
grim subject treated very skilfully and poignantly, so that his 
readers will almost resolve to become vegetarians. Miss 
Winifred Stephens writes on the brothers Tharaud and their 
novels of North African and Russian life. Mr. Edward Shanks 








deals. with Shelley; ‘“ extraordinariness remains our principal 
impression of him.’’ There is an article, too, on Lord’s, 








FICTION. 
— 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL.* 

Mr. Pronack, the middle-aged hero of Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
new book, is a Treasury official, obscure to the outside world, 
but known within the sacred precincts as The Terror of Depart. 
ments. When the book opens he is one of the new poor. The 
pincers are about to close—fixed salary, rising prices. He has a 
demobilized son who cannot get work, a daughter in much the 
same position. His wife will have to go without a new gown, 
he will have to leave one of his two clubs, there will be an 
unending series of small, irritating economies to practise. His 
wife and he are creatures of habit, therefore the new deprivations 
will be considerable to them. On the very day when these 
economies are to come into effect Mr. Prohack learns, from a 
previously much-disliked member of his club, that he has come 
into a fortune of £100,000. It is at this point in the story that 
the strength of Mr. Bennett’s fantasy, or morality, or whatever 
you like to call it, shows itself. The fortune docs not cause Mr, 
Prohack and his family to live in a roseate and beatific haze of 
luxury and good deeds for the rest of the book, after the manner 
of the bookstall novelette, but neither does it have the sort of 
consequences which we should expect had the story flowed 
under the pen of the author of Rosamund and the Purple Jar, 
The effect of the money on all four persons concerned is tremend- 
ous and immediate, but so complicated that Mr. Prohack 
himself, who is fond of analyses of all sorts, including self 
analysis, finds it impossible to sum them up in two words and 
has to wait for Dr. Veiga, his sardonic medical attendant, to 
generalize it up for him. The scene in which Dr. Veiga obliges 
occurs when events in Mr. Prohack’s world have begun to move 
so quickly that they bewilder him. For his wife (on the analysis 
of whose peccadilloes and general characteristics a great deal of 
attention is spent) is an elementary and impulsive creature. 
Money to her is a medium for launching out—she launches out 
with none of the self-conscious wariness of her philosophic 
husband. It is an excellent theme for the display of Mr. 
Bennett’s mildly sardonic humour. 

“*T am suffering from horrible complications,’ 
Prohack. 

‘What kind of complications ?’ inquired the Doctor. 

‘Every kind. My aim has always been to keep my life 
simple, and I succeeded very well—perhaps too well—until I 
inherited money. I don’t mind money, but I do mind compli- 
cations. 1 don’t want a large house, because it means compli- 
caticns. I desire Sissie’s happiness, but I hate weddings. I 
desire to be looked after, but I hate strange servants. I can 
find pleasure in a motor-car, but I hate even the risk of accidents. 
I have no objection to an income, but I hate investments. And 
so on. All I ask is to live simply and sensibly, but instead of 
that my existence is transformed into a quadratic equation. 
And I can’t stop it. My happiness is not increasing—it’s 
decreasing. I spend more and more time in wondering whither 
I am going, what I am after, and where precisely is the point of 
being alive at all. That’s a fact, and now you know it. : 
‘ My friend,’ said Dr. Veiga at length, ‘ you are suffering from one 
of the commonest and one of the gravest mental derangements. 
You’ve lost sight of the supreme earthly fact that everything 
has not merely a consequence, but innumerable consequences. 
You knew when you married that you were creating endless 
consequences, and now you want to limit the consequences. 
You knew when you accepted the fortune that you were creating 
endless consequences, and now you want to limit them too. 
When your family causes consequences by bringing the money to 
life you complain that you're a martyr to the consequences and 
that you hadn’t bargained for complications. My poor friend, 
you have made one crucial mistake in your career—the mistake 
of being born. Happily the mistake is curable. I can a") you 
several prescriptions. The first is prussic acid... if you 
don’t like that you can acquaint yourself with the axiom that 
neither you nor anybody else are the centre of the universe and 
that what you call complications are simply another name for 
life itself. Worry is life, and life is worry. And the absence of 
worry is death. I won't say to you that you’re rich and beloved 
and therefore you’ve nothing to worry about. I’ ll say to you, 
you've got a lot to worry about because you're rich ‘and 
beloved. .’ * Platitudes !’ ejaculated Mr. ‘Prohack. * Cer- 
tainly,’ agreed the quack. ‘ But I’ve told you before that it’s 
by telling everybody what everybody knows that I earn my 
living. 

No reader can finish this book without acquiring an affection 
for Mr. Prohack, he is entirely delightful and perfectly alive and 
human. But when we come to the character on which Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has most obviously prided himself, the wife 


cried Mr. 
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Marian (he has the exasperating habit of calling her “ Eve ”— 
he is obsessed by this phantom la femme), our sympathies are 
alienated. Mr. Bennett used to be able to draw women rather 
well, but of late he seems like some shopkeeper who has 
acquired an expensive wax lady for his window and feels that 
he must use her upon all occasions, whether her long, curling 
eyelashes, her tapering fingers and her blushes are appropriate 
to the rest of his window design or not. In 7'he Love Match and 
his monograph on Women, this female, whom Mr. Bennett 
believes to be so fundamental, appears again. As The Love 
Match is a brief and slight comedy she does pretty well there, 
put in a longish novel she becomes a bore. Perpetual repetition 
of such phrases as “the Female of the species is more deadly 
than the Male” and “je suis la Femme !—Mystére,” palls after 
a time, and this is really all Mr. Bennett’s pages of explanation 
boil down to. However, let us hope that some day a good, 
scorching review may melt the poor lady and send her pink 
cheeks splashing on to her varnished shoes. She will be mourned 
by few. 

But the dummy apart, Mr. Bennett’s book is extraordinarily 
dexterous, most amusing and well-observed. We thoroughly 
recommend it as a holiday book. It is satisfying, long, 
thoroughly amusing, full of mild, agreeable cynicism, and puts 
no strain on the intellect. 


OrneR Novets.—Maria Chapdelaine. By Louis Hémon. 
Translated by W. H. Blake. (Macmillan. 6s. net.)—The 
success of this English version of M. Hémon’s charming and 
sincere picture of French Canadian life would appear to be a 
complete vindication of the free translation used at discretion. 
In escaping from the tyranny of the foreign idiom the reader 
becomes automatically possessed of the freedom of the French 
colonial spirit, and can enjoy without hindrance this echo of 
the quiet but insistent surge of elemental forces, which is felt 
only by those who live at the outposts of civilization. 
The Queen of Carmania. By Marie Van Vorst.—(Mills and 
Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) A romantic, fantastic, but wholly delightful 
story of a Balkan Queen, who—to cut a long story short— 
fled her kingdom and married an American engineer. The 
contrast between the barbaric state kept at the tiny Balkan 
Court and the breezy, democratic ideals of Mr. Crossdale, of 
California, U.S., is bizarre and refreshing. Certain Persons. 
By St. John Lucas. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.)—A collection 
of curiously varied stories and essays, some of which have 
been published before and none of which appears quite to merit 
the distinction of republication. ‘‘ Arethusa,’”’ the story of 
an Italian adventure, has more substance than its companions. 











POETS AND POETRY. 
Se ae 
MR. HUGHES’S “GIPSY NIGHT.” 


Quire a large proportion of the poems in Mr. Hughes's first 
volume have already appeared in the columns of the Spectator, 
notably, the title poem, “Felo de se,’ “‘ Aenigma,” and 
“Eternal Gratitude.’ This is a circumstance which will, I 
think, nake Spectator readers enjoy the little book in which 
they are now collected rather more than will the general 
public. Mr. Hughes’s verse has many virtues, chief among 
which, perhaps, is the fact that it is never “minor.” It 
lacks that atmosphere of genial, amiable twaddle that we asso- 
ciate with that word. His work is invariably vigorous and 
intelligent. But the pleasure of readers who come to the book 
with no previous acquaintance will probably be diminished by 
the obscurity which shrouds so many of the pieces. But let 
them persevere: the poems are worth it. There is not one of 
them which has not sense in it, not one which in a hundred years, 
when perhaps those coral insects, the annotators, have raised 
their scaling steps about it, will not be found to be perfectly 
justifiable, perfectly comprehensible. But to return to the 
book’s immediate impact. Mr. Hughes seems to have a pro- 
digious idea of the intellect of his readers : indeed, he possesses 
as much respect for them as Mr. Arnold Bennett seems to have 
contempt. Take, for example, a poem in the present collection 
called “ Judy ” :— 
“Sand hot to haunches ; 
Sun beating eyes down, 
Yet they peer under lashes 
At the hill’s crown : 

* Gipsy Night. By Richard Hughes. Golden Cor kerel Press, Waltham 8t. 
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See how the hill slants 
Up the sky half way; 

Over the top tall clouds 
Poke, gold and grey. 


Down: see a green field 
Tipped on its short edge, 
Its upper rim straggled round 

By a black hedge. 


Grass bright as new brass: 
Uneven dark gorse 

Stuck to its own shadow, 
Like Judy that black horse. 


Birds clatter numberless, 
And the breeze tells 

That bean-flower somewhere 
Has ousted the blue-bells : 


Birds clatter numberless 
In the muffled wood, 
Big feet move slowly : 
Mean no good.” 
This poem is first, of course, a typical example of the tele. 
graphese style preferred by the Graves-Rickward-Hughes school. 
In the first verse the rhythm is perceived to be fairly well marked, 
abrupt and jerky, but I maintain that by the time the reader 
has got to the second verse he will be so much occupied in 
trying to follow the outlines of the picture which is being pre- 
sented to his eyes, and in the subsequent verses so concerned ta 
puzzle out the ultimate meaning and purpose of the poem, 
that he will completely lose the beat of the rhythm. To the 
greater number of readers, that is, the poem will not fulfil its 
poetic function, but will make an effect like that of a vigorous, 
crabbed piece of prose. The absolute meaning of the poem 
seems to me very easily missed. I think many readers will run 
away with the idea that it is intended to be a piece of equine 
psychology ; that the poet is trying to tell us what it feels like 
to be inside the black mare’s hide. It is Judy’s eyes, they 
will conclude, that are beaten down by the sun and it was her 
special interest in the subject—her selective attention—which 
made the greenness of the grass so prominent a feature 
in the landscape. Then note the special stress which is 
put on the smell of bean-flowers. Again, her 
menting acceptance of the fact that the thing moving about 
in the wood is there to some sinisterend! Read so the poem does 
not seem particularly happy or successful. After all this 
rationalization of the conclusion to which he has in fact jumped 
the reader may be surprised to learn that equine psychology 
was not the least what the poet was aiming at, but that he was 
merely painting a cubist landscape, and called it after the mare 
for no better reason than because she was the only living creature 
introduced. I don’t want especially to pick holes in this par- 
ticular poem, but merely to cite it as typifying what seems to 
me Mr. Hughes’s chief fault. I suppose that it is to be expected 
in an age of transition that poets should seem obscure; it is 
probably their readers and not they who are at fault, for the 
poets are the light advance guard and move sprightly forward, 
unencumbered, their whole attention directed to the business. 
It may be better that they should write as they feel than write 
as their contemporaries will understand, but I cannot help 
thinking that a good deal of the obscurity that readers complain 
of in Mr. Turner, the Sitwells, and so on could be remedied if the 
poets themselves really took in the fact that they don’t always 
convey their meaning and realized the necessity of throwing 
out a clue or two. It is probably true that all art worth having 
demands an effort on the part of reader or onlooker, but I don’t 
want poetry to degenerate into a sort of game of acrostics, as 
a whole layer of it once did when Abraham Cowley and the 
other metaphysical poets flourished. I fancy that this whole 
question of “‘ difficult” poetry is often not a matter of tampering 
with the verse itself, but could be set right by a few journalistic 
tricks, felicitous titles and so on. Suppose Mr. Hughes had 
called his poem ‘Cubist Landscape” ? Then I think that 
we should have enjoyed its ingenious exactitude, its definite 


uncom- 


outline, its quality of solidity, almost immediately, instead of 
spending the whole of our first encounter with it in trying to 
get the focus. In this connexion, if he ever should revise his 
titles or add notes, I commend to Mr. Hughes’s attention also 
“Cottager is Given the Bird,” ‘“‘A Man,” and the “ Bird’s- 
nester.” 

But to turn to the larger and more agreeable subject of Mr. 
Hughes’s virtues. Now, seeing his poems collected together, we 
realize how remarkable is their intellectual content, by which I 
do not merely mean that Mr. Hughes can think, but that he has 
the much rarer gift of putting his thoughts into a poem and 
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keeping them there. So many poets if they are able to think 
at all appear to offer the result of their cogitation to the public 
in a sieve. The thought has been there, but it has somehow 
oozed and trickled through the fabric of the poem. The verse 
will not bear re-reading, we find out its poverty almost at first 
perusal. I think there is only one poem in Mr. Hughes's little 
volume that will not bear repeated reading. Even the light 
pieces, such as “Poets, Painters, Puddings,” contain little 
niceties, little special individual touches, small pleasant sub- 
jokes, or an agreeable oddness of point of view which keep: them 
fresh under the test of a third and fourth reading. 

But the reader who has not seen the poems in our columns 
must not be left with the impression that Mr. Hughes cannot 
sing when he chooses. He is a difficult poet from whom to 
quote; his poems need to be read in their entirety—lyrical 
verses like the following, for example, gaining immensely by 
the juxtaposition of austerer passages. The reader must believe 
me when I say that the slight over-sugariness of the following is 
entirely neutralized and compensated for by the other ingredients 
in the poem from which it is taken :— 


“There are more shadows in this loamy cup 
Than God could count: and oh, but it is fair ; 
The kindly green and rounded trunks, that meet 
Under the soil with twinings of their feet 
And in the sky with twinings of their arms: 
The yellow stools, the still ungathered charms 
Of berry, woodland herb, and bryony, 

And mid-wood’s changeling child, Anemone. 

Quiet as a grave beneath a spire ‘ 

I lie and watch the pointed climbing fire, 

I lie and watch the smoky weather-cock 

That climbs too high, and bends to the breeze’s shock, 
And breaks, and dances off across the skies 

Gay as a flurry of blue butterflies.” 

Some of the storm-pieces—‘ The Singing Furies ” and “ Storm, 
to the Theme of Polyphemus ’’—are also admirable, as is the 
more classical and traditional ‘‘ The Image.” 

Gipsy Night is the best maiden volume of poems that has 
been published for several years. 

A. Witiiams-E is. 


Orner Portry.—The Cud. By Lancelot de Giberne Sieveking. 
(Mills and Boon. 5s. net.)—Everyone will remember Mr. 
Sieveking’s two entertaining volumes of humorous verse. The 
old soldier of Dover Fort who mopped up the Channel, the 
charwoman who went to sea on an L.C.C. tram, and similar 
extravagances showed that Mr. Sieveking has a keen sense of 
the absurd and considerable ability to express it. The 
present collection of his more serious verse has not the same 
airy originality— but it has vigour and enthusiasm and 
it is never dead or dull.—The Sweet Miracle, and Other 
Poems. By W. Force Stead. (R.Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. net.) 
—The title poem, based on a Portuguese story of Christ, is not 
wholly successful, but some of the shorter poems, in which the 
influence of Mr. Blunden can be seen, are of interest. Karn. 
By Ruth Manning-Sanders. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—A 
cover of gold encloses a narrative poem in which the 
presence of baser metal is not unapparent. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—— 


[Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

The Eton Candle. Vol. I. Edited by Brian Howard. (Savile 
Press, Eton. 2s. 6d.)—We feel unaccountably antique. What ages 
can have passed since we felt the passionate conviction that the 
one true artistic religion has been revealed to us! Youth does not, 
as the middle-aged generally suppose, demand freedom, but a 
faith. Usually it is given neither, but contents itself well enough 
with a fashion. Not that we think fashion, the mode of the 
moment, something to be despised, for we are too frequently at 
its mcrey todo so. As Rimbaud said, of whom there is naturally 
mention in this volume, “Il faut étre absolument moderne.” 
But the energy and enthusiasm with which we weave chains 
for our later progress is continually amazing. The process is 
world-old and proceeds from a constant misapplication of 
aesthetic principles, which being deduced from work of the past, 
function only backwards, so that any attempt to impose them on 
the actually creating writers leads sooner or later to revolt. 
We should not be surprised to find, if the Eton Candle burns for 








twenty years, as we hope it will, an editorial on the neglected 
beauties of the Lake Poets having the same passionate one-sided. 
ness as Mr. Brian Howard’s present courageous justification 
of the modern poetical manner. But if we do not accept the 
whole that is offered us in this extraordinary half-crown’s. 
worth (which includes ten most interesting reproductions of 
paintings by past and present Etonians), we certainly value it 
for the dissemination of some of those fresh sensations a constant 
stream of which is essential to the understanding and to the 
maintenance of a living poetry. 


The University of London. By Sir Gregory Foster. (University 
of London Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—The Provost of University 
College has published the two instructive lectures which he gave 
last February, together with a speech made by Mr. H. A. L, 
Fisher after the second lecture. The pamphlet gives a lucid 
account of the constitution of the University, with some salient 
facts to illustrate its importance. Not many people know that 
the University of London includes 36 Colleges and 21,000 
students, that King’s College and University College have over 
4,000 students apiece, and that each of them is larger than any 
other British University except Oxford and Cambridge, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and Manchester. The lecturer deals fully with 
the controversy about the University site, and shows that 
within two miles of the Bloomsbury site there are Colleges with 
16,764 students, whereas within two miles of Holland House 
there are only three Colleges with 1,520 students. The case for 
the Bloomsbury site on these grounds is overwhelming, but it 
has never been put more clearly than it is in these lectures. The 
inter-collegiate lecture system would work more smoothly if 
King’s College were moved to Bloomsbury. Far too much time 
is spent by students in travelling from one College to another. 





We are glad to see that our old friend, Scribner’s Magazine, 
is again being published in London as it was before the War. 
The June number contains, among many other excellent articles, 
a notable account by Mr. C. L. Freeston of “ New Alpine High- 
roads’ opened since the War by the Italian Government and a 
remarkable paper by Mr. G. E. Hale, the well-known American 
astronomer, on “The Depths of the University.” 


Universities and Scientific Life in the United States. By 

Maurice Caullery. Translated by James H. Woods and Emmet 
Russell. (Harvard University Press and H. Milford. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Professor Caullery, of the Sorbonne, temporarily exchanged 
his chair for that of the Professor of Biology at Harvard in 
1916. He took the opportunity of studying the American 
university system, and he describes it in this thoughtful and 
instructive book for the benefit of his countrymen. He was 
profoundly impressed, of course, with the external magnificence 
and abounding wealth of the American universities. He was 
not fully convinced that the universities, as distinct from the 
Carnegie Institution, the Rockefeller Institute, the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology and other well-endowed places, were 
doing as much as they should for research. “The material 
resources have developed much more rapidly than individuals 
of ability.” The author concludes with some candid criticisms 
of his own nation. Returning from America, he has 
“the impression that our national fabric, intellectual as well 
as economic, is scanty and oldish. Our institutions were 
brilliant and fruitful a century ago: they were then ahead of 
their time. But we have remained content with our past 
glory without adapting ourselves to the new conditions.” 
He atiributes this to “ bourgeois mentality ’’—the desire of a 
well-to-do people to seek security and comfort and to cling to 
the old ways. Professor Caullery’s remarks must not be taken 
too literally. French men of science—and women, too, like 
Madame Curie—are contributing greatly to the advancement 
of knowledge, though their universities may be relatively poor 
and ill-equipped. 


English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Helen 
Child Sargent and George L. Kittredge. (Harrap. 15s. net.)— 
This selection of ballads from Professor Child’s great work 
will be welcomed by the general reader. With few exceptions, 
one or more versions are given of the three hundred and five 
distinct ballads contained in the Child collection. Of course, 


Professor Child sometimes gives as many as twenty-eight versions 
of one ballad and adds to each a full historical and bibliographical 
Again, he supplies elaborate indexes and a col- 
This apparatus criticus could not possibly 


introduction. 
lection of folk tunes, 
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be included in one volume, and in its place the editors offer 
 prief but informative introductions in which they have retained, 
where possible, Professor Child’s own words. A complete list 
of sources, some concise notes in which specimens of other 
versions of the ballads are given, and good indexes add greatly 
to the book’s usefulness. 


Judas: A Tragedy in Three Acts. By Claude Houghton. 
(Cc. W. Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) The Prophet: A Play in Six 
Scenes. By Frank G. Layton. (Same publisher and price.)— 
Mr. Houghton’s rather turbid tragedy calls to mind the village 
organist’s hymn tune which was sung for no intrinsic merit of its 
own but because the tenor had a note in the third line that 
made people cry. Certainly, in the third act of Judas there 
js a scene worthy of far better context. Indeed, when 
Mr. Houghton does not make his Judas talk like Samson 
Agonistes be can write dialogue that is both dramatic and 
moving. In T’he Prophet Mr. Layton has not been oppressed 
by the necessity of writing a tragedy, although he has made 
use of materia tragica. A threatening attack on Jerusalem 
by the Assyrians and tho fall from power of a foreign official 
who has been misadvising King Hezekiah are the chief materials 
in this play. If at times the dialogue is alarmingly colloquial 
it is, at any rate, less distasteful than “ hath-doth.” The 
Prophet should be effective on the stage, for one’s general 
impression after reading the play is of a brisk and, towards 
the close, an almost breathless allegro. 





The Life of James Cameron Lees. By Norman Maclean. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson. 21s. net.)—The late Dr. 
Cameron Lees, who died in 1913 at the age of seventy-nine, 
was minister of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, Dean of the Order of 
the Thistle, and Chaplain to Queen Victoria, her son and her 
grandson, the present King. Dr. Maclean in this long and able 
biography shows how Dr. Lees rose to his high position from 
very humble beginnings as a missioner in Mull, at a time when 
the Established Kirk had very few adherents left in the High- 
lands. Incidentally, the book shows that the patronage system 
had its merits. Dr. Lees might have spent his life in a poor 
Highland parish had not Lord Abercorn noticed his ability and 
offered him, in 1859, the second charge of Paisley Abbey. At 
Paisley Dr. Lees soon became well known as an able preacher 
and administrator, and his appointment to St. Giles’s in 
1877 was highly popular. Dr. Maclean relates with tolerable 
impartiality the ecclesiastical troubles in which Dr. Lees was 
more or less involved, and gives an attractive account of the 
minister himself, not forgetting some of the stories from his 
book, T obersnorey. 

‘There was a minister at Ballachulish at the time of the 
Disruption, when there was a terrible noise in the country, 
and he was preaching away that everything was going to do- 
struction, and when the people were coming out, the pensioner 
says: ‘He minds one of Donald M‘Callum,’ he says, ‘ over at 
Carsaig. Donald was ploughing one day, and he turned up a 
mouse’s nest, and he distinctly heard the mouse say the universe 
was coming to an ond; bué here we are.’”’ 

Dr. Lees, with his broad-minded tolerance and his humour, 
was a tower of strength to the Established Kirk, though the 
fanatics raged against him. 


Science in the Service of Man: Electricity. By Sydney G. 
Starling. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.}—This well-written little 
book is designed to give ordinary readers, who did not study 
electricity at school or college, a general view of the new science 
which is developing, as it were, before our eyes and with immense 
rapidity. Mr. Starling’s chapter on electro-magnetic theory 
and wireless is specially interesting and lucid. 


The Report of the Travellers’ Aid Society for Girls and Women, 
at 6, Baker Street, W. 1, deserves to be widely read. This 
modest society, with branches throughcut the kingdom and 
agents abroad, does a vast amount of good work in helping 
women and girls who have got into difficulties while travelling. 
Thus the London office alone last year rendered assistance in 
nearly 5,000 cases, and the Liverpool branch dealt with almost 
as many. The Report details some typical cases, in which, 
for example, young girls left stranded at night in London were 
taken care of until their relatives could be informed of their 
plight and send money to bring them home. The railway 
authorities co-operate with the society. The Report justly 
points out that if the young woman who was murdered outside 
Bournemouth some months ago had asked the Travellers’ Aid 





Society to make inquiries regarding the advertisement and 
telegram which lured her to her death she would not have gone. 
The society makes many such inquiries at home and abroad, 
and saves unwary women from being deceived by fraudulent 
or criminal advertisers. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Studies in Literature (Second Series). By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. (Cambridge University Press. 14s. net.)——Some 
Things that Matter. By Lord Riddell. (Hodder and Stoughton 

6d. net.) L’Oeuvre de Swinburne. Par Paul de Reul. 
(Brussels: Robert Sand; and H. Milford. 15s. net.) 


PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbott (L.), Silhouettes of My Contemporaries, 8vo (G. Allen 
Brasol (B. L.), World at the Cross Roads, 8vo..... (Hutchinson) net 
Brownlie (D.), Boiler Plant Testing, 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 
Buddhist Legends, translated from the Original Pali Text of the Dham- 

mapada, 3 vols., roy BVO...........0eseeeeee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Dyke (J. C. Van), The Open Spaces, cr 8vo (Seribners) net 

















& Unwin) net 12/6 
12/6 
10/6 


63/0 
9/0 


Eikenverry (W. L.), Teaching of General Science (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Eustace (G. W.), Arundel: Borough and Castle, 8vo.. (R. Scott) net 21/0 
Goddard (H. H.), School Training of Defective Children... .(H arrap) net 7/6 
High (S.), China’s Place in the Sun, cr 8vo........... (Macmillan) net 8/0 


History of Northumberland (New County), Vol. XI...(Maunse! & Co.) net 42 
Hornaday (W. T.), Minds and Manners of Wild Animals, 8vo (Scribners) net 12/6 
Kirk (H.), Canine Distemper, 8vo................. (fiailliére) net 1 


Lockyer (T. F.), Paul: Luther: Wesley: a Study in Re ligious Experience, 
RRR SRR ee bie ee ae (W.C.O.) net 7/6 
McCandlish (A. C.) Feeding of Dairy Cattle, 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
MacSelf (A. J.), Hardy Perennials, 8vo........ (Thornton Butterworth) net 7/6 
Magian (A. C.), Sex Problems in Women, 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 12/6 
Petrie (T.), Modern Practice in Heat Engines, 8vo...... (Longmans) net 15/0 


Choice of Food, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7 
Robinson (J. H.), Mind in the Making, 8vo................ (Harpers) net 8 
Schaub (L. F.) and Isaacs (N.), The Law in Business Problems, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 28 
Schroeder (S.), A Half Century of Naval Service, 8vo....(Appleton) net 18 
Skinner (J.), Prophecy and Religion, 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12 
Smith (Sir R.), 14,000 Miles Through the Air, 8vo..... (Macmillan) net 10 
Stewart (A. W.), Some Physico-Chemical Fae, 8vo....( Longmans) net 21 
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PICTURESQUE. EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST, W.1. - COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Plimmer (Violet G. and R. H. A.), Vitamins and the 
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- Messrs. GREEN & A ABBOTT, 
73 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 
Hand-painted English and Ghinese Wallpapers. 


Reproductions of Old Needlework in 
PRINTED LINENS 
for Curtains and Loose Covers 
50in. wide (double width) from 1 1/9 per yard 
PATIERNS SENT FREE 
STORY’S 


STORY & CO., LTD., 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 1. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, ummrtep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 


£26,660,665. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


E H R M A hi N Ss 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
OLD BOITLED BURGUNDY 
BOTTLED IN FRANCE. 


MERCUREY BOURGOGNE 


A flavoury, soft, matured Tible Burgundy. 
Unprecedented Bargain. 
£3 15s. for case of 30 bottles. 


£10 10s. for 3 cases cach 30 bottles. 
Write for “PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square. 
Please quote “ LONDON, 
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SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 


FOR SALE oR To LET. 
0 V E . 


The healthiest and most sunny of South Coast _- —e Resorts. 
SITUATION JUST OFF THE FRONT, with sea v 

TO BE SOLD, Valuable DETACHED DOU BLES ‘PRON TED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, exceedingly well planned, with handsome ground-floor suite of 
4 fine-proportioned reception rooms (the dining-room has some choice tapestry 
in oak panelling), 8 principal bedrooms, 4 dressing-rooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 servants’ 
bedrooms, and complete domestic offices. Well-designed inner hall with entrance 
to pleasant garden, service lift, electric light, and all the amenities of a good 
property. The whole of the appropriate appointments can be purchased and 
possession given in the autumn or earlier if desired. 

Specially recommended by Messrs. JENNER & DELL, Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 22 a ney Square, Brighton, and 54 Chureh Road, Hove. Tele- 
phones: Brighton 15 . Hove 2480. 


QJONNING- ON-THAMES.—VICARAGE TO LET, 6 weeks, 
August and September, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, bath (h. & c¢.), com- 
gas; servants by arrangement; river, golf, tennis. 


—== 


Fine open 





pany’s water, main drainage, 








——a ply, Mr. BE ev E, B, Eatate Office, Sonning. + 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND ‘WANTED. 
IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 


TEACHERS, RIPON. 

WANTED, in September, resident LECTURER in ART. Salary according 
to the Burnham Scale for Secondary Teachers.—-Apply, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, to the Rev. Canon SMITH, Principal, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


] #tV ERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 


LECTURESHIP in MATHE MATICS, | 8, to be entered upon at beginning of 
next academic year. Stipend according to qualifications; at least £400, and 
superannuation in the Universities’ scheme. —Applications, with one copy of 
testimonials, to be sent by June 24th to the SECRETARY, University College, 
Leicester. 


‘i "SHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF EDUCATION. 


The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of EDUCATION. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, by June 12th. 
W. M. GIBPONS, Reuistrar. 


S'. l. MARY’S TRAINING G COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM.— 

Required, a LECTURER (Woman) in English, Honours Graduate, training 
or good teaching experience essential. Salary not less than Burnham Secondary 
Beale, with residence. Applications to Miss MONK, M.A., Principal. 


: I7 OF LEEDS. 


NIVERSITY 

The Council will shortly proceed to the appointment of an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in ANCIENT HISTORY. Duties to begin October 2nd. Know- 
ledge of Roman Britain and willingness to take part in local excavations desir- 
able but not indispensable. Salary £350 a year. Further particulars may be 
obtained from THE REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds.—Applications, with 
not more than three te stimonials, to reach the Registrar by June 10th. 











rPHE COUNCIL of the DURHAM COLLEGES in the 
University of Durham will shortly appoint: 

(a) A READER in MODERN HISTORY. ‘Stipend £100 per annum. 

(6) A LECTURER in ECONOMICS and MODERN HISTORY. Ini‘ial 


stipend £300 per annum. 
Applications must be sent in by Saturday, June 17th, 1922, 
For terms and conditions of argointment apply to the SECRETARY to the 
COUNCIL, University Offices, 5© North Bailey, Durham. 


U Xivexsizy OF DURHAM. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of Durham will shortly 
appoint a PROFE*SOk OF EDUCATION and invite applications, which must 
be received not ‘ater than 20th June, 1922. 

A copy of the terms and conditions of the appointment will be supplicd on 
application to 

THE HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE JOINT BOARD, 
Olfices, 38, North Bailey, Dur! am. 
, 1922 2, 


May 2th, 
(SAREE ZKS AFTER THE WAR: 





Universit y 








a Handbook giving 


intormation on every braneh of work tor educated WOMEN and GIRLS 
10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1, 


Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 
COMPANY, Lrp., 5 





eon EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PENZANCE. 


ha in September, a SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Hono 
essentia 

Salary — - baa nae to experience. 

‘orms of application, together with particulars of the post, me 

on receipt of a _G addressed envelope, from the HEAD-MISTRESS Coats 
School for Girls, Penzance, to whom they should be returned 
June 24th, 1923. . not later than 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
__ May 31st, 1922. 


urs degree 


THEATRES, &c. oe 





oe THEATRE.— Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn, 
4 Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 815. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. you NEVER 


CAN TE L L, 4 by _Bernard shaw. 


— ~ — 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, éc. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LON ae 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP > X.C., MP. 
Principal: Miss EK. C. LOD GE, M.A., F.R list 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of tae, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. 

Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp. 
stead, N.W. 3. é 
[J Niversity OF LONDON, 

A Course of Four Lectures on “ PHANOMENOLOGISCHE METHODE 
UND PHANOMENOLOGISCHE PHILOSOPHIE” will be given (in German) 
by Professor EDMUND HUSSERL (Professor of Philosophy in the U niversity 
of Freiburg) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.c. 1), 
at 5.30 p.m., on :— 

Jane 6th.—CHAIRMAN, Professor G. DAWES HICKS, Litt.D., 

June 8th.—CHAIRMAN, Professor JAMES WARD, M.A., F.B.A. 

June 9th.+CHAIRMAN, Professor H. WLLDON CARR, D.Litt., J.P. 

June 12th.—CHAIRMAN, Dr. G. E. MOORE, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Editor of Ming). 

A ayllabus (in English) of the Lectures may be obtained on application t 
the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

E. DWIN DELLER, Academic Re gi istrar 
RSITY 


NIVE OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE FOREIGN POLICY OF AUSTRIA. 
HUNGARY FROM 1908 (0 1918” will be given by Professor ALFRED PRI- 
BRAM (Professor of History in the University of Vienna), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on JUNE 12th, 14th and 16th, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will be taken by the Richt Hon 
VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M., K.T., F.R.S. The Lectures will be delivered 
in English. <A syllabus may be obtained on application to the undersigned, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 


Ph.D. 








EDWiN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar, 





U Xiversirry OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Public Lectures om THE NATURE OF AMERICAN 


INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR BEARING ON INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS” will be given by the Hon. JAMES M. BECK (Solicitor-General of the 
United States of America), at GRAY’S INN HALL, on JUNE 13th, 15th and 
19th, 1922, at 4.45 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will be taken by the 
Right Hon. the EARL of BALFOUR, K.G., O.M. The Lectures are open to 
the Public, ADMISSION FREE, BUT ONLY BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the undersigned at the University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 
As accommodation is limited, application should be made for Tickets not later 


than June 6th. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
a ee ee eee Academic Registra 
f Meet UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1922-23. THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON OCTOBER 
Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained free (w 4 
the exception of the Calendar, price 2s. 6d., post free 3s.) on application to the 
Registrar :-— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
AWARD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CE + ATES. 
AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICA! 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, ME DIC INE, LAW & ENGIN EERIN 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTII 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. ‘UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 


|” ig GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, 
1 Brondesbury, N.W.6; recognized by Board of Education and University 

Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; 
Teachers’ Certificate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of National 
Students eligible for Board of Education grants.—For par 
JOHNSTON, MLA., Moral 











STUDENTSHIPS, EXTTBITIONS, 


of London. 
Cambridge 
Froebel Union. 
ticulars apply to Principal, Miss KATHARINE L, 
Science Tripos, Cambridge. a : 
gEPCRsa ers COLLEGIATE 

BOARDING se HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Rev. J. PD. JONES, M.A., D.D. 


SCHOOL, 


Chairman of Governors : 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, bu 
The Governors having purchased “ WENTW OR’ T H LODGE, » Bourne 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of oF acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 
The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, ond 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 
Application for vacancies should be made at once. 
Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRLNCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,”” Annexe, Dourne- 
mouth. 
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EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Announces a Course of Lectures 
on French History, beginning July 10th, by 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
For information, call or write: 
9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


a ro 7 7, 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 
TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal ; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
EMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ultry, fruit-canning, Full 
theoretical Instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


10 Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.— Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
3racing air from Downs and sea. 

eer SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistreaa: Miss F. M. 5S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 


é Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Statfa. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Mise E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
YHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 


Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
ALDER SCHOOL, 


GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public schoo! lines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—¥or 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 

42.287: 38 me 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. ‘ele.: “ Watford 616.” 


(——— 


MV WE 
Head-Mistress : 
M 





GIRLS, 




















HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad. thorough 


Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic scie: 
Home care and individual attention. Sumny, airy house in beautiful —~ 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recom d.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


‘IT. MAKGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 

















SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


SUTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mrs, 
kK WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the eage of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea, Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 














GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. froin 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin, ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


KENT, 








SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
2s PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

S BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATLON SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUKSDAY, W EDNESDAY and THURSDAY, July 4th, Sth and 
th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 
Application should be made to the HIGH-MISTRESS at the School. 
last day for the Registration of Candidates is Friday, June 16th. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 


_ HALL 


The 


Head-Mistress . 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds, Scholarships to the Universities. 
ae for admission and Bursaries 
au to the HEAD-MISTBLSS, 


for September, 1922, may now be 





1T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

For prospectus write to Rey. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
"=" LEYS SCHOOLS CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

JUNE 13th and 14th, 1022. 
A MOULTON SCHOLARSHIP of £75 (for Sons of Methodists), 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £25, 
And MINOR EXHIBITIONS are OFFERED. 
Entries to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER not later than June 6th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Exami- 
nation will be held on July 4th, 5th and 6th for three Entrance Scholar- 
ships of £50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buiidings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA ODE _ GIEZ, 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. 
English references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GIEZ. 


LAUSANNE. 
Winter sport. 








ENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
Males ‘a: school for Elder Girls, Sports. English references.— Principals : 


HE ENGLISH SCHOOL, Alassio, Riviera Ponente, Italy, 
Principals: Miss GALTON and Miss RUTH PETO (Lady Margaret 

Hall, Oxford), will reopen on October Ist. Boarding (Girls and Little Boys) 
and Day Boarders. All English subjects, French, Italian, Music, Drawing and 
a, During the summer months the school will be at St. Ulrich, in 
the Tyrol. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 

HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual ald to defective hearing. Appointments 

made.—Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

'NCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thels 
& requiremente (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
T UTORS. 











Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who ars largely responsibie for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST.. LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Maytair 1063, 1064, 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novel: and 
Serials irom about 80,000 words. Where criticism ls required a small foo is 
charged. Authors MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, 
Doctors Commons, London, E.C, 4 
rVYYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per !,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westclilf. 





‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, rea! train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free. Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C 2. 


TOURS. 
SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladiea 


throughout. July llth, Dolomites and Oberammergau, 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Sept. 20th, Northern Italian Art Cities, 4 weeks, 79 gua.—~ 
Miss BISHOP, F.B.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 5.E. 19. 


irst-class 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, 4c. 


WITZERLAND.—Beautifully situated HOTEL PENSION 

A ee MONTREUX. 1,800ft. Large grounds. Tennis. Narcissus 

Good table. Terms from frs. 9 (Swiss). —Photos, prospectus, Miss 
PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légier, sur Vevey. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 183. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 
“ PLASTINE” supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 Ib. ‘tins, 4s. 3d. 
each, post free. Fall particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


si INNS.— Ask a en List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed b: 's Refreshment Houss 

——— “. Take £1 Shares > Savidend 7 7h per cx cent.) or 6 per cent. 
n Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 nt Street. W.1. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, a 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Stand St., W. 1 


Pexz BUY NEW CLOTHES.—_WE “TURN” SUITS, 
Write for descriptive 




















OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 
price list or send garments for ‘tree estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1580. 


. — TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
ured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, —_ oa 
Gold, £20 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not — 
returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and a? Jewellery Rn 
or — e). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable 
8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, enchesten. Eetd. 1850. 
( {\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W.1. Estd. 100 years. 
AVE YOUR OWN 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas inco: 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HEN 
Leadon, W. 1, 











BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
rated. Artistic and original work. 
Y B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 





LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 

outuaale. Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s, per tin, post free, 
from HOWARTHS, 47 1 Crookesmoore— Road, Sheffield. 





—————————S = 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, MARCH 318T, 1920). 








In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 


who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 

Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, Londoa, 
8.W.1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 





Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 











Persons who effect - Profit ] Policies before 
THE 30TH OF JUNE 
will be entitled at the next Division to 


AFULL FIVE YEARS’ BONUS. 


The Society has never passed a Bonus. 


Chief Office : 15 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 1 











ONQUISTADOR 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 
54/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


CONauisTADOR 




















A LANGUAGE A 
MONTH 


I, During the last twelve months the Bible Society 
published the Gospel in TWELVE new forms of 


speech. 


@, In Africa, Meru is for a tribe on the slopes of 
Mount Kenya; Kololo, for Barotseland; Kroo, for 
the West Coast; Jaba, for Nortliern Nigeria; 
Lugbara, for Western Uganda; and Luba Katanga, 
for Belgian Congo. 


@, Southern Chin is spoken in Upper Burma; the 
Kiaotung dialect of Chinese is current in Eastern 
Shantung; and Western Lisu belongs to the 
Province of Yunnan. 


@, In Canada, Coastal Cree belongs to the shores 
of James’ Bay. 


@, In the South Pacific, Manus Island is spoken in 
the Admiralty Group, while in the Solomon Islands 
is found the Arosi dialect of San Cristoval. 


@, The translators included Englishmen, French- 
men, Africans, Asiatics, Americans, Canadians, 
and Germans. 


@, The Society has now sent out the Bible, or some 
part of it, in 550 different languages. 


@, Send a gift to the Secretaries of the Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C, 4. 


5/- 





a 


5/- 





TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast. 
Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit on 
the year’s working was £110,000. 

During the first quarter of this year it has received 
8,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It still urgently needs 


872,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Will you be 66 ONE IN A MILLION 999 If so, please 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT y. ore 

22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
























BY APPOINTMENT, 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 


are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 
Directions with each bottle. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


BRIT ISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“It is a book that will delight many generations of students, but the general 
teader will be unwise if he neglects to place it on his shelves.’’"— Yorkshire Post. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES. 


By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“My main feeling ls one of thankfulness to the authors. I have read mapy 
books on golf, but not one of them has beon moro helpfully illustrated and 





written.”’-—Punch, Mae Sa 
4 COOKERY BOOK ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 
COOKERY 

By MARY DUKE GORDON, Late Head Cook and 


Caterer at King’s College for Women ; ; and ELEANOUR 
SINCLAIR ROHDE, Author of ‘‘A Garden of Herbs.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


FATHER WILLIAM DOYLE. 


By ALFRED O’RAHILLY, Professor in the 
University of Ireland. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 


PAGES FROM THE PAST. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Should be on the library list of everyone who enjoys diseursive memoirs. 
John Ayscough throws fresh sidelights on the great Victorians.’ 
_ Allustrated London News. 


National 


10s. 6d. net. 





THE SPIRIT OF SAINT JANE FRANCES 
DE CHANTAL AS SHOWN IN HER 
LETTERS. 


Translated by THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. With a Preface by CarpINAL 
Bourne. With 3 Portraits. 8vo. Zils. | net. ‘ 
BISHOP BARLOW AND 
ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
A Study of the Original Documents. 
By the Right Rev. ARTHUR STAPLYTON BARNES, 


M.A., Domestic Prelate to H.H. Benedict XV. 


__ 12s. 6d. net 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1921. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Second Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 


STEAM TURBINES. 


By WILLIAM J. GOUDIE, D.Se., M.I.Mech.E., James 
Watt Professor of ‘“‘The Theory and Practico of Heat 
Engines” in the University of Glasgow. 
With 329 Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. net. 





8vo. 30s. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster when apatn, © E.C, 4, 








By Appointment. 


The Golden Wine of England 


IDER is England’s Golden Wine, 
just as Champagne is the Golden 
Wine of France. Bulmer’s Cham- 
pagne Cider is prepared from the juice of 
the apple by exactly the sameslow and costly 
processes as the Champagne of France. 
It is just as refreshing and exhilarating— 
an ideal drink for gouty and rheumatic 
subjects. Write for booklet “ The Golden 
Wine of England,” to 
H. P. BULMER & Co., Lrp., Hererorp, 


























MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Nearly 400,000 copies sold of the French edition. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, 
By LOUIS HEMON. 
Translated by W. H. BLAKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Illustrated London News.—‘ ‘ Maria Chapdelaine’ has 
been translated most skilfully and sympathetically by Mr. 
W. H. Blake, and the story is to be recommended to all who 
appreciate work that combines simplicity with power.’ 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 
By CYRIL ALINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Church Times.—‘‘ The house-party is as amusing as 
Charley’s aunt’s visitors, and the farce never flags from start 
to finish. This fresh proof of his versatility is bound to 
be an immense success.’ 





THOMAS HARDY. 


LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, with 
many other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
TRAMPING WITH A POET IN THE 





ROCKIES. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches,” etc. With 38 Emblems by 
VERNON ILt. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Country Life.—'‘A book not unworthy to be placed on the 
bookshelf with Thoreau, Stevenson and Kinglake. . 
Mr. Graham has opened a window and over our small fields 
and crowded cities blows the breath of the prairie, the eternal 
refreshment of simple delights, the calm and grand eur of hills.” 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC. 
Five Years in Polar Regions. 





The ooeee of 


By VILJALMUR STEFANSSON. _ Illustrated. 8vo. 
30s. net. 
The Sunday Tismes.—‘ One of the most fascinating stories 


of the Arctic yet written. ‘a 





1922 Issue Now Ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the year 1922. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 


LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 


Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


THE POETIC “MIND. 
By FREDERICK C. PRESCOTT, Cornell University. 
Extra crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


HELLENIC HISTORY. 
By GEORGE W. BOTSFORD, Author 
Greece,”” etc. Fully Dllustrated. 8vo. 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF 


HUMAN SOCIETY. 
By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, LL.D., Professor of 
Sociology and the History of Civilization in Columbia 
University. 8vo. 14s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Maps. 








of ‘A History of 
18s. net. 











he 
My 


Travel by “The ComfortRoute" ! 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THACKERAY AND CHARTERHOUSE. 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
GAUDEAMUS IGITUR: AN ENGLISH FAITH-HEALER 
IN INDIA. 
By General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S 
OPEN PATHS: PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGI SND 


II. By E. L. Grant Watson. 
RETURN: A SHORT STORY. By Guy Rawlence. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ PYLADES”: AN EPISODE OF 

T8to. By W. Senior. 
THE THEORY OF POETRY. By E. H. Donkin. 
THREE IN THE TYROL : 





By ONE OF THEM. A RECORD 
OF SOME DOLOMITE CLIMBS IN JUNE, tIg92t. 

CONCERNING CHUPRASSIS. By Shelland Bradley. 
THE EARLY RISING OF DR. JOHNSON. 

P By Geoffrey Howard. 
A VISIT TO M. COUE. By L. H. 
OVINGTON’S BANK.—Chapters XIX.—XXI. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 

Few thinking people can have failed to notice a remarkable 
advance during the last few years in our knowledge about 
ourselves, individually, socially and racially, and about the 
world and universe in which we live. DISCOVERY is the 
only journal that deals comprehensively, and yet in simple, 
untechnical language with new work in the fields of the arts 
and sciences. Moreover, its articles are written by well-known 
experts, in many cases by the very men who have made the 
actual discoveries, about which they write. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 





FEprroriat Notes. 


Some NEW DISCOVERIFS IN PREHISTORIC ART. G. F. Lees. 
TAXATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. Prof. D. Knoop. 
Somr RECENT WORK ON THE DUCTLESS GLANDS, Dr. L. F. Hogben. 
ANIMAL PETS IN ANCIENT GREECF. Prof. W. R. Halliday. 
FERTILITY RITES IN MODERN EGYPT. W. S. Blackman. 
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THE GENOA TOURNAMENT. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. 
THE GERMAN “COMING WAR" BOOKS. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
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WILL CHAOS RETURN? By J. Extis Barxer. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME: A SUGGESTION. 

By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 

THE KING OF SIAM: AN APPRECIATION. By W. G. Hore. 
THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. By Lewis MELVILLE. 
THE INFLUENCE OF PARIS ON THE COMITY OF NATIONS. 

By Juiive M. Pricer. 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN. By Estuer 8. Sutrc 
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CORRESPONDENCE: A CORRECTION. By J. W. Poynter. 


INDEX. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have coms 
upon us as a revelation.” —7'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medical Record. 


By AUBREY F. G. BELL, 





Price 7d. post free from 
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THE PRESS 
MILLIONAIRES 





Viscount Northcliffe’s 
Little Book. 





THE PICTURES. 


There are certain people who form much 
more of your opinion for you than you 
realise. Who are they ? What do they 
look like > See the pictures in Lord 
Northcliffe’s little book. 


At every bookstall or stationer’s or news- 
vendor's you will find, price 3d., ‘‘ News- 
papers and Their Millionaires,’ which is 


being read and argued about everywhere. 


? cd = s * 


Just ask for ‘Lord Northcliffe’s little 
book.” 


of the Newspaper Millionaires, their ways 


It is a good-tempered description 


and means. It has stopped the proposed 
quite unnecessary cut in London daily 


printers wages. 


The portraits comprise all the person- 
alities who control Metropolitan daily 


journalism. 


A strange company ? Perhaps. 





“Newspapers & Their 
Millionaires,” 3d. 





Further supplies now ready. 
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_WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
eady AND HIS WIFE 


8th June 
By A. 0. W. STIRLING 
Author of “Coke of Norfolk,’ &c. 

With Introduction (unfinished) by Sir WM. RicuMonp, K.C.B., 
R.A. The Life of William de Morgan, artist, potter and novelist, 
famed in two hemispheres, will appeal to a very wide circle. 
Nor was his wife a less arresting personality, with her fine 
achievement as an artist and her rich imagination. Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A., looking after De Morgan and his wife one day 
as they left his beautiful garden, epitomized the impression 
created by their presence.—‘ There,’ he said, ‘go two of 
the rarest spirits of the age.’ [Illustrated 25s. net. 


The Memoirs of the 


CROWN PRINCE 


of Germany — 
‘A thrilling and interesting book.’—Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER 
in the SPHERE 

Illustrated 











21s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


‘A moving book.’—DAILY Malt, 


THE REAL TSARITSA 


By MADAME LILI DEHN 
(a close friend of the late Empress of Russia) 
* Historical evidence of the first importance.’—MORNING Post 
‘ Of very genuine importance and of highly sympathetic appeal. 
The closing chapters of the book are extraordinarily vivid and 
detailed.’—DamLy TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated 


FICTION 7/6 net. NOW READY 


Second 
Impression W. B. MAXWELL 
Author of ‘Mrs. Thompson,’ &c. 


SPINSTER OF THIS PARISH 


* The theme of Mr. W. B. Maxwell's novel is woman's devotion : 
he has dramatised it in a series of episodes which are so absorbing 
in themselves that one is apt to forget the character in the action. 
Any other but the ** happy ending *’ would have been intolerable ; 
when Mr. Maxwell gives, he is sumptuous.’—Times LITERARY 


SUPPLEMENT 
THE FIRST EDITION WAS LARGELY 








15s. net. 











OVERSOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 
—$—_——r pats cer 10 
Top. ARY JOHNSTON 

Author of By Order of the Company,’ &c. 


SILVER CROSS 


*The romance gains greatly in charm from the delicate beauty 
of its setting. To compare her new book with her masterpieces 
is very high praise.’—TIMES 

*It is a really fine piece of work.’—DaILy CHRONICLE 

* Miss Mary Johnston in ** Silver Cross"’ gives us a romance 
which can only be compared to her earlier romantic masterpieces, 
‘* Sir Mortimer "’ and ** The Old Dominion."’’—DatLy Express 


THE FIRST EDITION WAS LARGELY 
OVERSOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 


By DANA BURNET 
*A first novel of considerable power.’—TIMES 
* A very admirable story is *‘ Broken Horizons,"’ by Dana Burnet. 
I am interested in novels which reveal new places to me, and 
** Broken Horizons "’ assuredly reveals Cuba in a way in which 
I think it has not been revealed before.’— CLEMENT SHORTER in 
the SPHERE 











znd THE ENCHANTED CANYON 
By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of ‘ The Forbidden Trail,’ ‘ The Heart 
Convincing alike in action and characterization, it exemplifies 
at its best the novel of the open air. 


* The charm of the novel—and the same may be said of all Mrs. 
Willsie’s work—resides in its bright, unashamed romanticism.’ 


—GLASGOW HERALD j 
‘Very charming and entertaining.’—MoRNING Post 


f the Desert,’ oe 





2nd Imp. -EVENING STANDARD 
nd aaienan 


‘ Mowgli Up-to-date.’- 


SKAG—The Son of Power 


By W. L. COMFORT and ZAMIN KI DOST 
* Kipling'’s Mowgli had a wonderful way with animals, but even his 
experiences in the cold lairs of the Jungle were outdone by Skag, 
the hero of this remarkable nevel. Adventures that bring back 


some of the thrill we got long ago out of the ** Jungle Books."’’ 
—EVENING STANDARD 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 ; 
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“s Cambridge University Press + 





Studies in Literature: 





a 


Second Series. 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., 
King Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 


14s net. 


In this Second Series of Studies in Literature, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch writes on Byron, Shelley, Milton, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Chaucer, After Chaucer, and The Victorian Age. 


Herodas: The Mimes and Fragments. 


With Notes by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D. Edited by A. D. KNOX, M.A. 
With a plate. Demy 8vo. £3 3s net. 
The Editor’s aim has been partly to produce a complete edition, partly to give as fully as possible the results of all 
Dr Headlam’s researches. A great many of the notes which are printed here are as Dr Headlam left them; a large 
number of the remainder have been written by the present Editor, together with text, translation, critical notes, and 


indexes. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, 1783-1919. 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. 


Volume I, 1783-1815, 


Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy was designed as a connected narrative of the subject and a consecutive 
account of its bearing on the political history of this country and empire, and on that of the world at large. It will oceupy three 
volumes, the first of which is now ready. The contributors to this volume aro Sir A. W. Ward, Dr J. H. Clapham, Dr J. Holland 
Rose, and Prof. C. K. Webster. Full particulars will be sent on request. 





The Growth of British Policy. By sir J. R. 
SEELEY, Litt.D., K.C.M.G. Second edition, reprinted. 
Large crown 8vo. ‘l7s 6d net. 

This book was first published in 1895 in two volumes; a second edition was 
issued in 1897, and it was subsequently reprinted. It is now published in a 
sonvenient form in one volume. 

“ A most stimulating review of a great period in our history, considered in 
telation to Europe and the New World.’’—The Spectator, 


Medieval France. A Companion to French 
Studies. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. With 17 
plates and 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

The aim of this volume is to present to the reader within a moderate eompass 
a survey of the history (political, military, naval. and economic), language, 
literature, and art of Medieval France. The volume is the work of ten 
writers, all experts in their several provinces. 


British Flags. Their early History and their Deve- 
lopment at Sea; with an account of the Origin of the Flag 
as a National Device. By W. G. PERRIN, Admiralty 
Librarian. Illustratedin colour by HERBERT 8S. VAUGHAN. 
With 14 plates (12 in colour). Royal 8vo. 30s net. Cambridge 
Naval and Military Series. 

“Few of us know or remember the amount of history compacted into the 
Union ‘ Jack,’ so-called, or the Royal Banner of Arms, popularly known as the 


* Royal Standard,’ but none, with this learned volume available, should be 


abie to plead ignorance.”"—The Morning Post, 


The Andaman Islanders. A Study in social 
anthropology (Anthony Wilkin Studentship Research, 1906). 
By A. R. BROWN, M.A. With 20 plates, 47 text-figures, 
and 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 40s net. 

This book, containing some part of the results of anthropological research 
carried out in the Andaman Islands in the years 1906 to 1908, deals with the 
social institutions of the tribes of the Great Andaman. Two chapters are 
devoted to an interpretation of the Andamanese customs and belicfs, 


Cambridge Geographical Text-Books: 
Senior. By G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. With 71 


illustrations and 29 maps and diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d 

This Senior Book, the third of a series of Geographical text-books on the 
concentric system, covers the ground for most of the examinations for pupils 
in the higher forms of central and secondary schools. 


The Provinces of Ireland, A new series under the 

neval editorship of G. FLETCHER. F.G.S., M.R.1.A., of the 
Jepartment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
The volumes on Leinster (7s 6d net) and Connaught (6s 6d 
net) are now ready. Crown 8vo. With maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. (Ulster and Munster previously published. 6s 6d 
net each.) A prospecius will be sent on request. 


“Should become the pocket companion of every traveiler in Ireland.” 
The Times Literary Supplement, 





Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen 


bf : 
Epistles of St Paul: 1, Introduction. By 
A. SOUTER, D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 40s net. Texts and 
Studies. (Contributions to Biblical and Patristie Literature.) 
Vol IX. No l. 

Contents :—Pelagius and his commentary. Introduction. A record of 
previous research—How to identify the Pelagius commentary—The whole 
commentary the work of one author—The Hiblical texts used by Pelagius— 
Notes on the sources used in the commentary-——The materials for the recon- 
struction of the text of the commentary and their inter-relations, 


4 
Prophecy and Religion, Studies in the Life 
of Jeremiah. By JOHN SKINNER, D.D. Demy §8vo. 
12s 6d net. - . : 

These Lectures were delivered under the same title as the present volume 
in New College, Edinburgh, in the spring of 1920, and are now published in 
accordance with the terms of the Cunningham Lectureship. 

The author's choice of subject was influenced by a long-standing interest 
in the study of Jeremiah’s work and personality, as well as a hope that he 
might still be able to contribute something to an understanding of the prophet’s 
message to his own age and to us, 


Principia Ethica. By G. E. MOORE, Litt.D. Second 
impression. Demy 8vo. 145s net. 


“ Iet It be said at once that he has . . . written a clever, interesting, and 
stimulating volume, which anyone will do well to read who wishes to obtain 
clear ideas in an important department of philosophy. . . . His book is scholastic 
in the best sense of the term.”—-T’he Literary World. 


s on : : . 
Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. 
By J. M. E. MeTAGGART, Litt.D. Second edition. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“Mr McTaggart’s book is eminently readable. Its style is admirably lucid, 
crisp, and stimulating. It is the true expresston of the author’s mind, which 
is ever strenuously logical and full of the originality which arises from excep 
tional insight.”—The Cambridge Review on the first edition, 


The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. 
Edited and translated by F. L. ATTENBOROUGH, M.A, 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

This edition of the Laws, the first for more than eighty years, is intended 
primarily for English readers and students interested in the early social and 
constitutional history of our country who are unable to make use of Lieber- 
mann’s great work, the standard authority on the subject. 


° + 
A Treatise on the Analysis of Spectra. 
Based on an essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in 
1921. By W. M. HICKS, Se.D., F.R.S. Royal &vo. 35s net. 
“ The object of the present treatise is to present, as a more or less connected 
whole, the knowledge already obtained, and thus to provide an introduction 
to the subject for those desirous of entering on its study, as well as a book of 
reference for data for those working in it.’""—From the Introduction. 
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